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THE 



TWO FAMILIES; 



AN EPISODE IN THE HI8T0EY OF CHAPELTON. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Chapelton is one of the prettiest of our Scot- 
tish country towns ; its situation is beautiful. 
The country around is rich and well wooded, 
with a fine river winding through it. An air 
of cheerfulness is diffused over the landscape, 
Meadows, gleaming with yeUow buttercups and 
daisies, slope down- to the water's edge ; hedge- 
row trees, of great age and majestic size, abound; 
and green swelling hiUs are varied with bold, 
picturesque, and wood-fringed rocks. A ruin 
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of some importance is a prominent object in the 
view, mantled to the very summit with old and 
most luxuriant ivy, and situated on a lofty 
mound, covered with turf of velvet softness, 
spriukled with broom and furze. 

The town itself stands on an eminence, af- 
fording pleasant views in almost every direc- 
tion. The older portion of it consists of several 
streets, or rather lanes, of irregularly built 
houses, some of them merely thatched, huddled 
close together on the summit of the hill, and 
containing the poorer class of inhabitants. Of 
course there is the same amount of squalor and 
bad drainage to be found in this locality as is 
generally to be met with in all towns, small or 
great. The rest of the town is handsome ; the 
houses are built on the slope, and are each situ- 
ated in small gardens or green courts. The 
salubrity of the air attracts many visiters, par- 
ticularly from Glasgow, anddn summer the little 
town is always busy. 

The letting of lodgings is the most profitable 
occupation there ; so much so, as to encourage 
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building speculation. Various viUas have, with 
rather hazardous promptitude, arisen of late 
years in the most desirable situation, command- 
ing a view of the old ruin, and of the finest 
bend in the river. Otherwise, the town has 
few resources. Its only manufactures of any 
consequence are lace and tambour work, which, 
however, only occupy the women : the men 
are generally either shopkeepers, or handloom- 
weavers. 

There is no end indeed to the number of 
petty shops ; and the wonder is how so many 
contrive to obtain custom. Chapelton, how- 
ever, supplies groceries and haberdashery to the 
country for miles around itself; and on market- 
days, which occur twice a-week, the shops are 
always crowded. 

It is then a pleasant sight, passing down the 
Kirk Street, which contains the principal shops, 
and is the link between the old and new quar- 
ters of the little town, to observe the farmers' 
sturdy wives and rosy daughters gathered in 
knots before the windows of Messrs Black and 
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Muirhead, the rival haberdashers, commenting 
with simple admiration on the gay ribbons and 
gown-pieces displayed to tempt them, or in 
purchasing tea and sugar at Trotter & Co.'s 
opposite. The humbler class of shops they pass 
by mth contempt, these being only frequented 
/ by the poorest portion of the town population. 

Chapelton, moreover, possesses a bank, a 
town-hall, two inns, (one of them of some re- 
pute,) a parish church, and several dissenting 
meeting-houses. There are also various law- 
practitioners in good business, — ^but that of 
course, — and two medical men established there. 
It is relally a place of some importance. 

It is one of the most gossipping little towns 
in Scotland. The better class of inhabitants 
indeed have little else to do than observe each 
other. There is generally a great dearth of 
public intelligence there, for it is not every one 
who can afford to take in a newspaper, — ^there 
is no local paper;— so, unless some unusual 
circumstance occurs, such as a dissolution of 
parliament — throwing the whofe country into 
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agitation, and therefore extending to them— a 
murder of more than usual atrocity, or a rise 
in the price of provisions, to furnish matter for 
conversation at the numerous small tea-parties 
for which Chapelton and most provincial towns 
are famous, they cannot help themselves. 

They have no public amusements. Concerts, 
indeed, have been attempted, and a ventrilo- 
quist has more than once made his appear- 
ance, but the profits on each occasion have 
little more than sufficed to defray the hire of 
the large room in the principal inn, in general 
almost exclusively appropriated to the quar- 
terly dinners of the reverend presbytery, and 
to the annual one of the county hunt. More- 
over, the " genteel" society of Chapelton prin- 
cipally consists of middle-aged and elderly spin- 
sters — ^not that celibacy is deliberately cultivated 
by its fair inhabitants, but that somehow there 
is a great lack of eligible young men there — 
and, without a male escort, no lady would con- 
sider it decorous to make her appearance in 
public. Dinner-parties are unfashionable, being 
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probably found too expensive. Tea, with per- 
haps a hand at cards, (the stakes being very 
low,) is the staple dissipation of the place. 

In this manner, however, the ladies of Cha- 
pelton contrive, if not to lead a very gay life, 
at least to be as little at home as possible. 
Night after night the same individuals assemble, 
with little variety, in each other's houses, at the 
same hour, and generally in the same dress ; the 
usual conversation flows on, varied only by the 
occurrences of the past day, and, punctual to 
the usual hour, their respective servants arrive, 
and they take their departure. 

Such is the state of society in Chapelton. 
To most people the picture will appear duU 
and uninviting, yet I believe its inhabitants 
have their fair share of enjoyment. They have 
always been accustomed to this mode of life, 
and, as they look forward to nothing better, 
they are content. If the minds of some of them 
are contracted by want of intercourse with the 
world, and by a limited access to books, they 
are not sensible of it. Many of them are excel- 
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lent people in their way, though they abound 
(as the inhabitants of most provincial towns do) 
in peculiarities. Of course there is a sprinkling 
of superior natures among them, who would be 
ornaments to society anywhere ; but they are 
the exceptions. 

In summer there is a little variety in the 
amusements : the town is then full of strangers, 
and pic-flic parties are common. The country 
around, as I have said, is beautiful, and there 
are many spots of interest situated within a 
few miles. The young people of the town are 
fond of these excursions, and embrace every 
opportunity of forming them, though the elderly 
and " stay-at-home" people stigmatize them as 
^'nonsense." 

The neighbourhood is rich in gentlemen's 
seats, and amongst these there is more than one 
place of importance. A certain amount of 
visiting occurs between the town and country 
families, though the latter look upon this in 
the light of a condescension, and are somewhat 
fastidious in dispensing their civilities. This 
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occasionally produces a little pique and jealousy 
between different families, though, upon the 
whole, society in Chapelton is in a very placid 
and harmonious state. 

I have already aUuded to the dearth of young 
men in the little town. There is, indeed, a 
lamentable deficiency in this respect. Lovers 
are at a premium, and those girls are fortu- 
nate who can occasionally obtain a male escort. 
As there is but one gentleman to about half- 
a-dozen ladies in Chapelton, perhaps this may 
account for its young men being generally 
regarded as conceited and coxcombical. We 
all know that things rise in value according to 
their scarcity. This is particularly to be ob* 
served during the winter months, when they 
are truly " monarchs of all they survey," the 
scale then decidedly taking an upward direc- 
tion, and as visibly declining towards summer, 
when the visiters make their . appearance. In- 
deed, it has never attained the same elevation 
since they had the mortification some few years 
ago of seeing a bold adventurer (one of these 
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occasional visitants), after a short and most 
ardent courtship, cany off in triumph the 
fairest girl in the town. Anne Mowbray's good 
fortune has evidently taught the young ladies 
of Chapelton to look beyond their own so- 
ciety for matrimonial opportunities, and it is to 
be hoped that their insensible swains may be^ 
yet more fully humbled. 

There are few " openings" for young men in 
Chapelton, and most of them leave it at an 
early period to push their fortunes in the world. 
One of the lawyers is unmarried, and is the 
great " catch " of the place. There is also the 
son of the parish clergyman^a clergyman him- 
self — and his father's ordained assistant ; but he 
is a quiet and reserved young man, and dis- 
likes company. Besides those, there are Doctor 
Buttry, the young medical man, whom all the 
ladies agree in patronizing, because he is very 
soft and flattering in his address; and Mr 
Daniel, or, as he is generally called by his asso- 
ciates, Dan Sibright, the eldest son of the 
brewer, a very rich old gentleman, but. 
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unfortunately for our friend Dan (who, how- 
ever, does not think so), still richer in sons 
and daughters, of whom he has at least a 
dozen. Dan is the favourite of the whole 
neighbourhood — ^reckless and improvident in- 
deed, but generous to a high degree. He is the 
most attentive son (particularly to his mother), 
the kindest brother, the most friendly of friends, 
the best singer of a comic song, and the most 
successful shot within a circuit of six miles. 
No one so welcome as Dan wherever he goes, 
and wherever it is he is at home. None of his 
brothers have yet attained to maturity, the sis- 
ters taking the precedence. 

In addition to the gentlemen I have enume- 
rated, there are several clerks of Messrs Mathie- 
son and Snody, the rival lawyers, who are occa- 
sionally admitted into the best society of the 
town. A decent coat, and a tolerable propriety 
of demeanour, make any one, indeed, admissible 
there, on account of the nakedness of the land : 
in return for which favour, they are the most 
attentive and accommodating of all the male 
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sex in Chapelton, accepting every invitation 
which their engagements to their masters per- 
mit of, and entering eagerly into every project 
of amusement. They are great favourites with 
all the old ladies about the town — whom they 
secretly caricature — though it is whispered that 
more than one of them is addicted to smoking, 
and to a rather unlimited use of strong waters. 
I may also mention, that there are several 
bachelors turned of fifty in Chapelton ; but 
these may, with all propriety, be termed ineli- 
gible. They are useful, however : they attend 
all the tea parties of the place, and they are 
most indefatigable whist players. They are 
also active in collecting intelligence, and are 
so much a part of Chapelton, that the demise 
of any of them would be considered a public 
calamity. 

Such is Chapelton — and such as it is, with 
all its disadvantages, few of its inhabitants, I 
believe (unless the younger ones) would ex- 
change its quiet droning existence for the liveli- 
est locality in Scotland. They are proud of 
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their town, its situation, the beauty of its views, 
and the famed salubrity of its air. Nor does 
life always flow on in an even course there : 
incidents will sometimes occur of real and even 
tragic interest. There is indeed an under-cur- 
rent of deep and solemn meaning hidden be- 
neath the commonest and most uneventful 
phases of existence. We have only to look 
closely, and we wiH discover this. Human na- 
ture is the same everywhere. Wherever man 
is, there are trial and sorrow, — a lesson to be 
learned even in the confined limits of a country 
town. 



CHAPTER I. 



A wild, uncultured boy — ^but one whose spring 
Was not without its promise. 



About seventy years ago, a little ragged boy 
might often have been seen playing on the 
streets of Chapelton. There was certainly no 
lack of ragged boys to be met with there, but 
Ben Wilson stood conspicuous in wretchedness 
among its youth. He had peculiar disadvan- 
tages, poor fellow. His companions, though 
poor, had most of them fathers and mothers, 
who, though they might occasionally knock 
them about and scold them heartily, were still 
parents in feeling. Ben had never known a 
parent's care and kindness: his mother was 
unmarried, a vixen, and a drunkard. She was 
come of a decent though poor family ; but 
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being early seduced from virtue, had sunk gra- 
dually lower and lower, till now she was num- 
bered among the very dregs of society. Her 
own relations shunned her ; but though heed- 
less of all shame and decency, she yet violently 
resented their avoidance as if it had been an 
act of cruel and bitter injustice. Indeed, they 
feared as much as disliked to encounter her ; and 
more than one of her friends quitted the town 
to avoid her presence, and the daily reproach 
of being pointed out as the relatives of " druck- 
en Susie Wilson." 

She treated her child with great cruelty. 
Ben's life when an infant seemed a series of 
miracles. Her habit of intoxication had be- 
come rooted before he was born : indeed, she 
was never sober so long as she could either 
earn, or beg money to purchase spirits. Strange 
to say, though often expected to happen, Ben 
escaped being over-lain; but often were the 
neighbours of the wretched woman, particu- 
larly the mothers, disturbed during the night 
by the wailing of the poor infant, whose piteous 
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cries were, however, unavailing to arouse its 
abandoned parent from the heavy sleep of in- 
toxication, to give it that warmth and nourish- 
ment which it required. Ben's limbs suffered 
no mishaps neither, though, to see her stagger- 
ing along the street with the unlucky infant 
swaying backwards and forwards in her arms, 
and stopping occasionally to rebuke its plaintive 
cries by a slap or a shake, one could not but 
expect something dreadful to happen. 

The infant's probable death was always al- 
luded to by the neighbours among themselves, 
as a "gentle dispensation," a "happy change" 
for it ; but as time wore on, and Ben, notwith- 
standing the constant risks he ran, continued 
to live, they began to change their tone, and 
commented with the same earnestness on the 
" care of Providence," and the " decrees of fate," 
as plainly exemplified in the preservation of 
poor little ragged Ben Wilson. In spite of cold, 
hunger, nakedness, and ill treatment, Ben still 
continued to grow: not that his growth was 
anything remarkable ; indeed he was rather 
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Stunted and undersized among children, with a 
sharp observant face, and somewhat of an 
ancient old-fashioned look, which made people 
think of old tales of changelings as they gazed 
upon him. 

Ben was never off the causeway. . Poor boy ! 
no wonder he relished even its wetness and mud, 
on the cold dreary winter evenings,, more than 
his home, if that could be called a home which 
was only a wretched unfurnished garret, food- 
less, fireless, and bedkss as it too often was — his 
mother pawning even the tattered blankets of 
their one bed for spirits. To that home he was 
always greeted with a curse and a blow ; but 
to these he had become almost callous. 

At ten years of age, Ben was still running 
wild about the town. He could neither read 
nor write. His mother's relations had, however, 
begun to take some notice of him. His uncle, 
a poor hand-loom weaver, had enough to do to 
support and educate his own children ; neither 
had he time or ability to instruct the boy him- 
self, beyond giving him an occasional advice. 
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He encouraged him, however, to visit his house, 
of course carefully concealing it from the mother, 
whose violence it would have provoked ; and 
many a winter's day the only warmth and 
food poor Ben obtained was at the weaver's 
crowded but kindly fireside. Such good deeds, 
though unknown to men, are not unobserved 
by God. 

His uncle's wife was a motherly, tender- 
hearted woman ; and so much did she pity the 
desolate boy, that, in spite of hard times and 
her large family, she would willingly have re- 
ceived him under her roof, and brought him up 
as her own ; but she knew that his mother, 
though utterly indifferent about him, if her 
treatment did not justify a stronger expres- 
sion, would never consent to such an arrange- 
ment. 

As might have been expected from his way 
of life, though Ben's education was neglected, 
he became precociously sharp and cunning. He 
possessed a kind of legerdemain quickness, which 
made him the winner in every game, and the 

B 
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acknowledged leader amongst his playfellows. 
They often murmured at his success, but he was 
too alert ever to be detected in unfairness. He 
was not naturally an ill-tempered or ungenerous 
boy; but oppressed, buffeted, and neglected 
from his birth — almost destitute of the first 
principles of religion, untaught, uncared for — - 
he had, of necessity, learned to live only for 
himself. No wonder indeed ! Twitted about 
his wretched condition by his companions, who, 
though poor enough themselves, were yet im- 
measurably superior to him, with no helping 
hand stretched out to save him, shunned even 
by those who professed to pity him, and who 
" passed by on the other side," pacifying their 
consciences (if they did admonish them) that to 
aid him was no business of theirs— no wonder, 
truly, that the poor boy learnt to regard the 
whole world as his antagonists, and to stand on 
the defensive. 

4 

Time wore on, and Ben Wilson had attained 
his twelfth year. His education, too, during 
the last year, had somewhat advanced. He 
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had, singularly enough, become aware of his 
own deficiencies, and, in spite of the many ob- 
stacles in the way, had learnt at last to read. 
This accomplishment he owed to one of his cous- 
ins, a girl three years younger than himself, 
who was ever willing to relinquish her play, and 
patiently hear him repeat his alphabet. Mary 
Wilson had more influence over Ben than any 
one else. Wonderful, indeed, was the power 
she had over the will of the sharp, but unre- 
strained, and half wild boy. He was not, how- 
ever the only one who yielded to Mary. In 
her own family^ and amongst her companions, 
her gifts of persuasion were always acknowledg- 
ed. She was a universal favourite; and yet 
she was neither a pretty nor a lively child. She 
was somewhat staid and thoughtful for her 
years; perhaps in consequence of being the eld- 
est girl in the family, and having to aid her 
mother at an early period in household tasks, 
—-there always being a baby to nurse at the 
weaver's. She had been an "auld farrant" bairn, 
according to her neighbours, fi:oin her birth; 
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and though that often, amongst people of their 
class, implies ill health, it did not in Mary's 
case, who was strong and well-grown for her 
age. 

It was probably the truthfulness and kind- 
ness of heart that spoke so clearly in Mary 
Wilson's blue eyes, and homely features, that 
gained her this popularity. If any neighbour 
was in need of assistance, it was to Mary she 
applied ; if any child had hurt itself, it turned 
instinctively to her to be petted, and to have 
its wound, dressed ; and Mary was always ready 
either with help or with sympathy. 

"It was a pleasure," the poor people said, 
whose babies Mary nursed, or whose errands 
she ran, when not engaged at home by her 
mother, " to be helped by so willing a lassie." 
She was^ indeed, the helper in every dwelling 
of the little, narrow, crooked street, which con- 
tained her father's house and shop. 

John Wilson's house consisted merely of two 
rooms, in one of which was his loom. Looking 
in through the little dim window, the passer-by 
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could always have descried his thin pale face 
bending over his work sixteen hours a-day, Sun- 

m 

days excepted. It was truly a day of rest to 
the poor weaver, looked forward to, longed for, 
as a green spot in the sandy desert, a well of 
water to the thirsty pilgrim. But even in this 
dull, cheerless room, the scene of constant and 
barely remunerative labour, the influence of 
Mary's kind heart made itself felt. Her pre- 
sence there never failed to cheer her father. 
She would sing him old Scottish melodies in 
her clear though childish voice, as she sat be- 
side him nursing the baby, or mending *the poor 
clothes of the family; she would talk to him 
contentedly, though the sunshine was feebly 
attempting to penetrate through the narrow 
window, which looked out only upon the dingy 
mean street, and she knew that many children 
of her own age were then playing among the 
walls of the old castle, or stringing gowans upon 
the green in front of it. John Wilson knew it 
too ; and the poor weaver often blessed God, for 
giving him so dutiful and unselfish a child, to 
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sweeten his poverty. Then, though, she was too 
young to be trusted with the full charge of 
a web, she could so far aid her father in his 
work ; and he had that confidence in her ability 
to discharge all that she undertook, that he was 
sometimes (though not often) tempted out to 
breathe the fresh air in summer, or in winter to 
rest himself and smoke his pipe (the only luxury 
he indulged in) in the wicker chair by the fire- 
side, while Mary prepared his loom, and dressed 
his web. 

It was at Ben's own request that Mary un^ 
dertook to be his teacher. The lessons were 
administered in a somewhat peculiar and mys- 
terious manner. He seemed to dislike that any 
one, even of her own family, should be ac- 
quainted with them. Mary humoured him, as 
indeed she did every one; and though her 
parents observed that there was some new 
species of understanding between them, they 
did not learn the nature of it. The lessons were 
commenced early in summer, and they always 
were given in the evening, that being the time 
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when Mary could most easily be spared from 
home. 

The ruins of the old castle were selected as 
their scene. In the upper floor of these were 
several rooms tolerably entire, on account of 
the ceiUngs both above and beneath being 
vaulted ; and in the smallest and most inacces- 
sible of these apartments, which, from the 
nature of its half-defaced carving, was pro- 
bably an ancient oratory, Mary and Ben esta- 
blished themselves. The only access to this 
room, was by a narrow and very dilapidated 
staircase, neither very easy nor safe to climb. 
No person could ascend it without some exer- 
tion, and making his approach audible to those 
above ; thus always giving Ben plenty of time 
to pocket his spelling book, and appear ear- 
nestly engaged in stiU more disfiguring the 
delicate ornaments of the muUioned window 
with his knife, before the intruder made his 
appearance ; Mary was never without her 
seam. 

There was in reality no occasion for all this 
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concealment. Ben's purpose was a laudable 
one, and merited commendation ; but as the 
boy grew older, he had gradually learnt to feel 
and be ashamed of his position, and to resent 
it, until a fixed but secret purpose to emanci- 
pate himself from it, by his own exertions, took 
possession of his mind. What this purpose was, 
he did not communicate even to Mary. 

In this singular school-room, then, did Mary 
and Ben con their lessons. There was no in- 
terruption to them. Though the evening was 
wet, Mary, to please Ben, was content to tuck 
the skirt of her frock over her head, and to set 
off at a race for the ruin, where he was always 
sure to "be waiting for her in a cosy nook of the 
old doorway. On such nights she would some- 
times, when she returned, receive a rebuke from 
her mother; but as the latter was not easily 
roused, it seldom amounted to more than — 

" Dear me, lassie, where ha'e ye been ? This 
is no a nicht to be oot. Your hair is dripping 
wet, and your claise are just the same, I de- 
clare. Where ha'e ye been ? " 
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" Up to the castle wi' Ben, mother." 
" And what were you and Ben doing at the 
castle on a nicht like this ? and why did ye no 
bring the laddie in to dry himsel', puir thing ? 
there '11 no be muckle eilden at hame. Let the 
bairn alane, Mary, — I can keep it mysel' a 
while yet ; and see you to get in your cousin, 
and dry yoursels baith at the fire, — and let me 
hear nae mair o' castles on siccan nichts as 
this." And Mary would gladly go and obey 
her mother. 

Mary, it must be confessed, rather liked these 
wet nights at the castle: she and Ben were 
secure from interruption. It was pleasant to 
feel how solitary the ruin was then, even 
though the town was so near. It was also 
pleasant to look out from that lofty recessed 
window, festooned with glistening, dripping 
ivy, upon the country stretching farther and 
farther away, till the heavy raindrops dwindled 
into mist in the distance, and the trees, and 
fields, and distant hills, which appeared only in 
glimpses, looked like islands amidst it. What 
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a window that wasl Upon a calm, sunny 
summer's eve, what a prospect could there 
be enjoyed: — ^what grassy fields, what snug 
homesteads with the cattle returning to them 
at milking time, what noble trees casting long 
brown shadows across the sward, what a crystal 
winding river, and what smooth and sloping 
hills! That window did not look upon the 
town, but far away upon the open country, 
suggesting dreamy thoughts of quiet, secluded 
homes, pastoral scenes, and undisturbed retire^ 
ment. From an adjoining room a totally dif- 
ferent view presented itself: the little, spruce 
town, about a quarter of a mile distant, with 
its trim villas and their sloping gardens, whence 
came the hum of children's voices at play ; the 
public road with its occasional carriages, but 
oftener carts ; and the never-failing coach, 
which, leaving Chapelton at seven in the morn- 
ing, was generally sure to make its appearance, 
at a certain bend in the road, by nine o'clock 
in the evening. 

Ben, I must acknowledge, had not much per- 
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ception of the beautiful ; and though Mary had 
undoubtedly more, still the prospect which I 
have described did not often allure her eyes 
from the task in hand. Sometimes, indeed, she 
would glance curiously round the ruined apart- 
ment, and simply wonder what kind of people, 
in olden times, had Uved in these rooms, and 
why so many strange figures and devices were 
carved upon the walls and roof. Mary had 
peculiar ideas about these people, which she, 
however, kept to herself; indeed, they were too 
vague to be ccHsomunicated to others. She had 
an instinctive notion that times were much 
changed, and that the human race had dete- 
riorated. She had read, in her Bible, that 
there were giants in the earth in old days; and 
though she had too much good sense to con- 
found the date of the castle with such remote 
antiquity, she could not help fancying, and feel- 
ing awed as she did so, that the beings who 
had built and inhabited these stately walls, 
were of a race superior to the present sons 
of " little men." 
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Though Mary's qualifications, as a teacher, 
were on a very limited scale, Ben made won- 
derful progress. His natural sharpness, united 
to a most determined spirit of perseverance, 
enabled him to master the difficulties of the 
spelling-book in an astonishingly short period. 
He was soon able to read, though his pronun- 
ciation would certainly have shocked the ears 
of the " schools." He would have been glad if 
Mary had also been able to instruct him in 
writing ; but Mary's assistance was so valuable 
at home, that a quarter's " schooling," now and 
then, just when it was found most convenient, 
had alone been afibrded her, and writing was, 
as yet, not one of her acquirements. 

They continued to meet in the ruin during 
the whole of the summer, and to read together. 
Mary borrowed books from all the neighbours 
about in her own name, for Ben. He was 
rather fastidious in his. tastes, however. For 
tales and poetry, generally the most alluring 
compositions for young people, he had no 
relish; but any book of travels, or work 
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which related to foreign countries, especially 
India, he greedily devoured. He often con- 
versed with Mary on such subjects, and it was 
really wonderful what amount of accurate in- 
formation the boy had contrived, by dint of 
keen attention, and by questioning others, to 
pick up concerning the productions and cus- 
toms of distant lands, and the chances of realiz- 
ing fortunes there. Mary was always willing 
to listen to Ben, and often interested in what 
he told her; but she felt that there was a 
change coming over him which she could not 
understand. She sometimes took notice of this 
to her mother ; but as that good woman, too 
much engrossed by domestic caxes to be very 
observant, saw nothing of it, her hints were 
without effect. 

Mary was right however — there was a change 
in Ben. He was growing thoughtful and fond 
of solitude. No longer caring, as had been his 
boyish ambition, to be the first in every sport, 
he seemed now indifferent to all amusement, 
preferring long rambles among the Beechw^ood 
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plantations, or in any other sequestered place, 
to joining his former companions. Ben, how- 
ever, never failed to keep his evening tryste at 
the castle. Where he got food, nobody knew, 
and, indeed, except Mary, who always saved 
her " four-hours scone" to give to him, nobody 
cared. His mother had an allowance from the 
parish funds, part of which was intended for his 
support,, but most of it was spent on whisky ; 
and that the authorities knew perfectly well — 
but what could they do ? They were decent 
honest men upon the whole, and willing to do 
their duty if it did not lead them into too much 
trouble ; and to take Ben from his mother to 
place him in better hands, would certainly have 
done so, besides being more expensive to the 
parish funds. However, they had lately begun 
to talk of binding him to some trade — ^but they 
generally (as most public bodies do) talked a 
long time before they did anything. Ben had 
heard some rumours of this proposal during 
the summer, and his wandering vagabond ha- 
bits rebelled against the prospect of being com* 
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pelled, like his uncle, to labour sixteen hours a- 
day at a loom during his life. 

One evening in the end of August, Mary, as 
usual, met him at the castle. She was rather 
late in getting there, for she had been nursing 
a sick child belonging to one of her neighbours, 
who had been obliged to leave home, and was 
only now relieved. Ben never tired of waiting 
for her, however, and she found him in'his cus- 
tomary nook of the gateway when she had 
ascended the hill. They mounted to their school- 
room ; but Ben was not this night, it appeared, 
in a humour for reading, though Mary had 
brought him a new book, which she had ex- 
pected him to like. He took it from her, 
glanced over its pages, and then returned it, 
telling her that she had better take it home 
with her, as he did not want it. So Mary put 
the book submissively into her pocket again. 

Ben was not in a humour for conversation 
either. He was restless and fidgetty, "unsettled- 
like," as Mary afterwards described it. He 
wandered up and down the uneven floor of the 
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little ruinous chamber, whistling all the while 
in a low key, and apparently deeply interested 
in examining the old devices upon the walls he 
had seen a hundred times before. He seldom 
spoke to Mary, and, as she understood his 
mood, she did not disturb him with questions. 
At last he set himself to carve his own name 
and hers, which he had often done before, on 
the wall immediately above the spot where 
they had so long sat together over their 
lessons. He seemed somewhat difficult to 
please even in this to-night. Having cut the 
names, he contemplated them in various lights 
(Mary occasionally dropping her work to ob- 
serve him), deepened them, contemplated them 
again, and finally ended by enclosing both in a 
circle, which he also deeply and perseveringly 
carved into the stone. This took some time to 
execute to his satisfaction, and by the time he 
had attained this, the twilight was beginning to 
fall, and Mary informed him that it was now 
necessary she should return home. Ben made 
no objections ; but as they issued through the 
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little arched doonvay of the room, before com- 
mencing the descent of the stair, he paused and 
looked curiously round upon the little chamber, 
through the ruined window of which the grey 
sky, with the evening star ah-eady trembling in 
it, was visible amidst the dark tracery of ivy 
leaves. He just threw one glance around, and 
another up to the roof, from which the old 
strange faces, so familiar to him, gleamed indis- 
tinctly down upon him through the gathering 
shadows, and then followed Mary down the stairs. 
He had abruptly ceased his whistling before 
leaving the room, but as they stept out from 
the gloom of the gateway upon the green sward 
of the mound, he again commenced it, and with 
redoubled vigour. He accompanied Mary, still 
in the same strange silent humour, till they 
reached the entrance to the narrow street in 
which was her home, and there he paused. 

" Ye are coming in the nicht, Ben, are na 
ye?" said Mary timidly; for she could not 
understand him to-night, and feared she had 

c 
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unintentionally given him offence. But Ben 
would not come. 

"Are ye weel, Ben?" again asked his cousin, 
peering anxiously into his face. 

" Weel ! what should ail me ? " replied the 
boy with a laugh, which, though intended to be 
. careless, sounded somewhat unnatural in Mary's 
ears, and endeavourmg to avoid her scrutiny. 

" Then ye are angry wi' me, Ben?" said 
Mary in a sorrowful voice, " I'm sure ye are 
angry." 

" Angry — and wi' you, Mary — never believe 
that ! wha wad ever be angry wi' you ? But 
have ye heard, Mary, that they're talking o' 
binding me to learn the weaving wi' that puir 
moudiwort o' a bodie Tammy Treddles, the 
weaver in Telfer's Wynd ? " 

Mary had heard of it. 

" They'U fin' themsels mista'en, I'm think- 
ing," said the boy, with a peculiar expression ; 
"but that's neither here nor there. Mary, I 
wonder whaur we'll a' be this time twenty 
years, or sae ? " 
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" In Chapelton, to be sure," said Mary, who 
never thought of the world beyond. 

" That's no sae certain," said the boy ; " but 

wherever it is, Mary, and if we're abune the 

grund, I hope we'll never hae forgotten ane 

anither." 

"As if we would ! " exclaimed Mary with 
some indignation. " But, Ben, I maunna stand 

ony langer talking wi' you, for mother wiU be 

missing me. Will ye no come in, Ben ? " 

" No the nicht, Mary, I'm in a hurry ; but I 
want ye to take care o' something for me, and 
— and ye can gie me 't back the next time we 
meet, ye ken." 

" Is it your knife, Ben ? " said Mary, with 
some amazement that he should prefer .her cus- 
tody of it to his own, as he took it from his 
pocket. Ben muttered some excuse, which his 
cousin did not fully understand, or indeed hear ; 
but, as he pressed it upon her, to humour 
him she took the knife, and, bidding him good 
night, tripped lightly down the lane to her 
father's house. 
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When she was about half-way down, some 
thought of Beii's strange mood this night com- 
ing into her mind caused her to turn round 
and look back to where she had left him. He 
was there still, looking earnestly after her; but, 
as she paused for a moment, he suddenly waved 
his ragged bonnet to her, and darting away in 
another direction, she lost sight of him. 

Ben Wilson on that night disappeared from 
Chapelton. 

It was some time before it was fully ascer- 
tained. Ben's habits were so roving and un- 
certain, that no one, save his cousin Mary, 
thought there was anything strange in his 
absence. She remembered, however, the peau- 
liarity of his behaviour on the last evening 
they met in the castle ; and as she drew out his 
knife from her pocket, and looked sadly upon 
it, she felt somehow certain that it had been 
left with her as a keepsake. She thought over 
all his parting words ; but as she was without 
suspicion at that time, she had now some diffi- 
culty in recalling them. But she repeated what 
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she remembered to her mother, and describ- 
ed his manner; and even she acknowledged 
that there was something strange in it. If it 
had not been for these recollections, Mary- 
would probably have felt afraid, as others soon 
did, that Ben, in some of his rovings, had met 
with an accident, perhaps been drowned whUe 
bathing in the river, in which were some dan- 
gerous pools. 

At last the town was fairly roused upon the 
subject of Ben's disappearance. A week had 
now elapsed since he had been lost sight of. 
His mother, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
exhibited sometimes by the most abandoned, 
fflled the streets with frenzied lamentations. She 
required some object on which to vent her ex- 
citement, and it was on the hapless town autho- 
rities she turned. Some of the low wags, to be 
met with in every place, had easily directed her 
attention to them. She forced herself, accord- 
ingly, into their houses, to the terror of wives 
and children, who vanished before her, and she 
bearded them in their meetings. 
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" Gudesake, saw ye ^ver sic a woman?" said 
poor Bailie Pimie, the respectable chandler of 
the town, to his brethren, as, followed by all 
the ragged population, stnall and great, of the 
burgh, who, however, paused with some show 
of respect at the council door, the enraged 
virago made her appearance in the midst of 
them. He had tried to oppose her entrance, 
but found it impossible. The Bailie's bald head 
actually shone with the perspiration alarm had 
brought out on it, and he had to take out his 
blue cotton handkerchief and wipe it, as he 
quickly retreated backwards before the invader. 

"What do ye want, woman?" asked Bailie 
Johnstone, in a voice which vainly strove ^ 
be authoritative, for the Provost had not yet 
made his appearance ; " hae ye nae respect, nae 
reverence?" 

" Respect for wha — ^reverence for what ? — ^for 
four bald-headed gowks, wha play at business 
up in this chalmer" — ^there was a titter from the 
crowd outside the open door — "Whaur's my 
bairn ? " and she folded her arms, and looked 
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with angry determination at each of the magis- 
trates in turn. 

" Your bairn, Susie — ^what do we ken aboot 
your bairn ? " said one of them, soothingly. 

" What do ye sit here for, then ? " she scorn- 
fully demanded. "What's the gude o' your 
offices, if this is the way o't ? Are puir folk's 
bairns to be lost, and to come to harm, and no 
ane o' you to stretch your lazy banes to look 
after them ? I ken how it^ is," she continued, 
her voice rising, her eyes flashing, and stamp- 
ing with maniacal fury on the floor; "I ken 
how it is— ye hae put him oot o' the way, you 
and the parish thegither, to save your puir 
shabby four shillings in the month — ye hae 
made awa' wi' my bairn ; but as there's a God 
abune us, I'll be revenged on ye." 

"The woman's mad," said the bewildered 
magistrates. " Sirs ! if the Provost wad only 
come ! " 

"Ay, let him come I" continued the enraged 
beldame, snapping her fingers, and flourishing 
her arm towards the door, in anticipation of his 
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entrance; "I'll let htm ken, as weel as you, 
that if there's law in the land, I'll hae justice 
on ye — ^puir, snivelling set o' bodies, that ye 

are!" 

But the Provost did not come ; for, hearing 
from his wife, just as he was about to issue out 
for the purpose of joining his brother magis- 
trates, that there was an awful stir at the 
council chamber, and that " drucken Susie 
Wilson was kicking up a row wi' the BaiUes," 
he very prudently retreated again within the 
walls of his dwelling ; or, as he afterwards 
explained the circumstance, " having strangely 
forgot the hour appointed for the meeting, 
he had remained in-doors looking over some 
accounts that required arrangement." And so 
the bailies were left to fight the battle with 
Susie unsupported. 

They had some difficulty in getting rid of 
her ; but at length, by the aid of one of the 
town-officers, who fortunately made his appear- 
ance, they did accomplish it. A shilling slipt 
unobservedly into her hand by Bailie Pirnie, 
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was made the means o# tempting her from the 
room. The bribe was more than Susie could 
resist ; so, after venting a few more threats and 
imprecations on the heads of the magistrates, if 
they did not speedily " find her bairn for her," 
she suffered herself to be led away. The crowd 
disappeared along with her, following her with 
the usua;l taunts and jeers, till she reached her 
favourite haunt, the public-house, where she 
speedily disposed of the shilling. 

Repeated scenes of this kind, however, forced 
the magistrates to exert themselves, and a search 
was commanded to be made after the missing 
Ben, though they grudged the trouble for the 
sake of a mere " beggar's brat," as they called 
him, whose life or death was a matter of equal 
indifference to the community. But aU in vain 
were pools dragged, and woods explored ; in 
vain did the magistrates offer rewards — ^not 
very large ones — ^for any intelligence of him ; 
no trace of Ben Wilson was to be discovered — 
and at length the quest was relinquished. That 
the boy had set off in company with some of 
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those sturdy trampers- who infest aU country 
districts, and with whom his wild, wandering 
habits must have rendered hun familiar, was 
now the general opinion ; and litde doubt was 
entertained that, some day or other, Ben would 
again make his appearance in the town. 

But weeks and months rolled on, and Ben 
came not ; and at last the boy seemed to be for- 
gotten by all, even by his mother, whose mater- 
nal instinct had only for a short time been 
excited by his sudden and unaccountable disap- 
pearance. One person, however, had not for- 
gotten Ben, and this was his cousin Mary. She 
had always liked Ben, had pitied, and made ex- 
cuses for him. She had a heart 

" Open as day to meltmg cliarity," 

and she had given the poor, despised, desolate 
boy a large share of its sympathies. She still 
went, at their old hour for meeting, to the 
castle, with a half expectation of seeing his face 
peering out to watch for her approach at the 
gateway ; and she would sit with her work in 
the old nook of the ruined apartment, listening 
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to every sound in the still place, and fancying 
every chirp of a bird, and every rustle of the 
ivy branches at the window, to be the sound of 
Ben's approaching footsteps. Often, too, did 
she gaze upon the letters he had so carefully 
carved on the last evening they had met, till 
her blue eyes filled with tears, and she grew so 
sad and lonely, that she was glad to leave the 
spot. 

But at last the autumn passed away, and 
winter approached. The weather became cold 
and broken, and Mary's visits to the old ruin 
ceased. She still thought much of Ben, and won- 
dered what had become of him ; but she had 
many cares to occupy her mind. She did not 
now anticipate his return, or that she would 
ever likely see him more. She thought of him 
with a gentle sorrowing remembrance, as we 
thmk of those that are dead ; but, like the image 
of the dead, his faded farther and farther away 
into the dim cloudland of the past. 



CHAPTER II. 

They live, and live without extorted alms 
From grudging hands ; but other boast have none, 
To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg, 
Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. 

CJOWPEB. 

The years, as they glided imperceptibly by, 
brought changes with them to the little town. 
Births, deaths, and marriages, of course, took 
place. Sorrow and joy played their usual part 
among the inhabitants. But places that were 
left vacant were speedily filled, while their for- 
mer occupants were gradually forgotten. 

There was little change in the aspect of the 
town. The building mania had not yet seized 
it ; nor had the purity of its air, and the beauty 
of its neighbourhood, begun to attract an influx 
of visiters. 

Its inhabitants plodded on patiently, and 
generally without ambition, in their narrow 
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circuit of occupation. Their world was Cha- 
pelton, and to them that world seemed an 
important and conspicuous one. Bridegroom 
and bride gradually changed into staid and 
sober heads of families ; children that playtd 
in the streets, and plucked the daisies on the 
castle sward, grew up into young men and maid- 
ens; while the once hale and vigorous frame 
of manhood began to feel signs that the " evil 
days" were approaching, and the years " draw- 
ing nigh," in which were no pleasure. 

Times grew harder. The poor were exposed 
to more and more privations. A few weavers, 
unable to obtain sufficient employment to sup- 
port their families, emigrated to America, thus 
linking the interests of the little town with the 
solitary forests of the " far west ;" but most of 
them struggled on, hopeless and unsatisfactory 
as the future appeared, from unwillingness, to 
leave the place where their fathers had lived, 
and where their ashes were laid. 

The Wilsons felt the dulness of the times 
even more than their neighbours. It hadal- 
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ways been difficult to provide for the wants of 
their large family, but now more than ever, 
from the scarcity of work and the high price of 
provisions. Illness, too, was never absent from 
thiir dwelling. Their second daughter was 
afflicted with disease of the spine, and con- 
stantly confined to bed, while one of the boys 
was a poor, helpless cripple. 

They were never heard to complain, how- 
ever, and few knew the struggle they had to 
obtain a livelihood. They still managed to pre- 
serve a decent appearance in public, and their 
attendance on ordinances was the same as ever. 
Poor John Wilson's Sunday coat hung, how- 
ever, around him in large folds, and his child- 
ren's faces looked pinched and famine-struck. 

Mary's cares and responsibiUties increased L 
years wore on. On her exertions the house- 
hold principally depended. Her mother was 
less strong than formerly, and could do little 
more than wait upon her invalid daughter. 
Two of the children had got employment as 
" herds " in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
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two, still more advanced, were employed at 
home in winding the "pirns" for their father 
and' sister, the weavers. Even the poor, deli- 
cate cripple, who occupied the child's chair by 
the fire, was not idle. His mother had taught 
him to knit stockings, and his white, emaciated 
fingers had attained wonderful proficiency in 
the art. All but the poor bedridden girl did 
something for their livelihood. 

Mary's earnings as a weaver were, ere long, 
more than her father's. Her exertions to help 
the family were never ceasing. She was healthy, 
and had a strong heart and a loving spirit to 
sustain her, while the poor weaver plodded 
cheerlessly, though ever silently and patiently, 
in his daily toil. * 

Her parents' weary spirits reposed upon Mary. 
Her unselfish nature and quiet steady cheerful- 
ness were, indeed, the life and support of the 
poor, struggling household. She had her own 
sad thoughts, however. Her father and mother 
advancing in life, and compelled to labour with 
even more carefulness than of old for daily 
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bread — ^her poor, delicate sister, whose state 
required comforts which they had not to be- 
stow — ^her little brothers and sisters, who eagerly- 
eyed the scanty meals which she dealt among 
them, and were never satisfied ; — aU these • 
weighed upon Mary's heart, and drew tears 
from her eyes in secret. She grieved for them ; 
but she never thought of herself. 

And yet her sacrifices were great. She was 
growing into womanhood without companions, 
without interests beyond her own cheerless 
home. She had no future to look forward to, 
for how could her family spare her? Her 
youth seemed doomed to wither in the damp 
dark atmosphere of her father's shop. She was 
denied exercise, air, everything that makes ex- 
istence endurable to others. From morning 
till night she was engaged in a constant and 
depressing kind of labour, save at those brief 
moments when she aided her mother to tend 
the invalid, or when she prepared the meals of 
the family; and with all this toil she could 
only earn a few shillings in the week. That 
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was the disheartening circumstance — ^to work 
as she did, and yet only to keep those she loved 
from actual starvation. 

But Mary was not sensible of her sa^^rifices. 
To have expressed commiseration for her situa- 
tion might have surprised and perplexed her. 
Her devotion to her relations was simple and 
involuntary— the impulse of her nature. She 
yielded to it without murmurmg, and even 
without consciousness. She expected pity as 
little as she did approval. She would have 
allowed it in the case of her father and mother, 
her helpless suffering sister, or poor "cripple 
Willie," who was never addressed by the family 
but with some term expressing sympathy and 
tenderness, but not in her own. She was 
strong and healthy, had youth, and hope, and 
cheerfuhiess, to sustain her in performing her 
duty. 

And yet her duty was even heavier than I 
have described it. Her invalid sister was often 
in so low a state as to require watching during 
the night as well as the day, and this Mary always 

D 
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undertook. Dismissing the rest of the family 
to their beds in the loft above, she would pa- 
tiently station herself by the bedside of the 
sufferer, and while her fingers mechanically 
busied themselves with her lame brother's un- 
finished stocking, would anxiously and unmur- 
muringly watch her until morning dawned, 
warning her to extinguish the lamp, which, in 
other circumstances, she would have grudged 
to bum, and to awake her mother, that she 
herself might snatch an hour of sleep before 
proceeding to her daily toil. 

These were Mary's times for reflection. Dur- 
ing the day she was too busy, and when she 
could get to bed, too tired to think. But the 
silence and solitude of these night vigils were 
productive of thought. The circumstances of 
her family naturally engrossed great part of 
her mind, and much did she ruminate on plans 
for improving them. In these plans she was 
always the agent— the one who was to bear the 
burden and to relieve the others. But some- 
times other thoughts occupied her. Her re- 
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tired life afforded her few subjects for contem- 
plation ; but she had one never-failing one at 
these seasons* The single strange event of her 
simple life — ^her cousin's disappearance — ^would 
then rise before her with the freshness of yes- 
terday. She would recall their old companion- 
ship — their last meeting — and her feelings 
when at length certain that they were sepa- 
rated. She would muse over his probable 
fate, either at home or in a distant land, till 
the tears rolled over her cheeks, and her heart 
yearned with pity for the wanderer. She never 
thought, however, of his being alive — ^it was as 
dead she pictured him. 

As she approached womanhood, her thoughts 
reverted to him ofkener than at an earlier period. 
The increasing trials of her family, and her 
strong exertions to lighten them, were giving a 
steadiness and a deeply reflective turn to her 
character, somewhat unusual at her years. The 
impulsive and joyous tendencies of youth were 
not crushed in her — ^there was nothing im- 
healthy in her mind — ^but they were subdued 
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and restrained by her situation. There was 
nothing bright and happy in her present life to 
occupy her imagination; hence an inclination 
to return and dwell on the little that was event- 
ful and beautiful in her girlish existence, and 
with that period Ben's image was necessarily 
associated. 

She was little known among her neigh- 
bours. She had no leisure for gossipping with 
them, or for assisting them, as of old. Her 
fiither's family required all her help. Her 
quiet respectable appearance at church occa- 
sionally attracted the approval of individuals 
among the better classes, and more than one of 
those offered to engage her as a servant ; but 
how could her parents spare Mary ? Her earn- 
ings as a weaver were the chief support of •the 
family. These persons never' suspected the ne- 
cessities of the Wilsons. They bestowed their 
charity on the bold and clamorous, and misun- 
derstood the decent pride and the self-respect 
which taught the former to conceal their poverty 
from the public. There were kind hearts — ^true 
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Samaritans — ^in that little town; — ^would that 
their penetration had been keener, and their be- 
nevolence more active I 

One winter — ^the hardest one of all, for the 
weather was unusually severe, and fuel and 
provisions were extremely dear— the bed-ridden 
girl died. 

Mary had tasked herself more than ever — 
labouring night and day to procure the com- 
forts which might prolong her sister's life. Her 
own health in consequence had begun to suflFer. 

, But it was all in vain. Life had been quivering 
in the socket for months, and was not to be 
retaiaed by the prayers, and tears, and exer- 
tions of friends. The dying girl herself was 

, anxious to depart. Though their aflfection dis- 
guised it, she knew she waa^ a burden to her 
family. She had watched their scanty meals, 
and noted the change in their appearance, and 
many bitter tears had she secretly shed in con- 
sequence. She felt that they would be better 
off if she were gone. Christian neighbour 1 
professing philanthropist I where were your 
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brotherly love — ^your unflagging zeal — that they 
did not discover and conduct you to that abode 
of decent and meritorious poverty? Man I 
woman 1 there are hundreds of such ! Search 
and see I 

One day she called them all around her bed. 
They assembled — o, pale, sorrowful group. She 
then thanked them for the patience and love 
they had testified towards her — ^bade them seek 
the Saviour she had herself found on her bed 
of sicknes^^d smiling sweetly upon them, 
closed her eyes — ^and died. 

They missed her. Her long helplessness and 
mild submission had endeared her to their hearts. 
They would gladly have continued to labour 
for her. The mother missed her company — 
the occupation of nursing her — and seemed to 
lose her remaining energy with her daughter. 
The poor, subdued, broken-spirited father, grew 
more silent and spiritless after her death ; while 
Mary could not look upon her sister's empty 
bed without a gush of tears. 

Ere long there was another change in the 
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family. Poor " cripple WiUie " seemed to have 
waited only for his sister's death to sicken. 
He had knit his last stocking, and occupied his 
customary seat at the fireside for the last time, 
by the close of the succeeding month ; and be- 
fore another had passed away, he was lying by 
Phemie's side in Chapelton churchyard. 

The Wilsons' hearth was desolate — and it re- 
quired all Mary's devoted care and strong alBfec- 
tion to sustain her parents' drooping spirits. 
They began to feel as if Providence was forget- 
ting them. The expense of two burials had 
also brought them very low, and obliged them 
to borrow, and this money they had to repay. 
It was a dark season. Mary struggled to sup- 
press her own feelings for their sakes— and it 
was no easy task at that time. God was mak- 
ing these trials to operate powerfully on Mary's 
soul, A great change was taking place within 
her, and her spirit was craving for solitude and 
unrestrained meditation. 

With summer came relief from some anxieties. 
With unremitting toil they had managed to 
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discharge their debt. The medical man was also 
paid. The family, too, had become habituated 
to the absence of its former members, though 
the mother's eye stiU often rested sadly on the 
vacant bed, and on the empty chair placed away 
in a comer. Mary's mind had attained peace. 

The weavers in Chapelton got less and less 
to do. John Wilson could sometimes procure 
a web for himself but seldom for Mary. The 
poor family were put to sad shifts ; they knew 
not where or what to turn to. " Do not fear, 
father," Mary would say when he grew deeply 
desponding: "God wiU yqt provide for us." 
And in the meantime she worked at her father's 
loom to relieve him from labour, and waited 
with patient hope. 

Tambour-work was introduced into the town. 
Many girls, who had formerly been weavers, 
began to learn it. Mary's two younger sisters 
did so successfully, and ere long were able to 
earn as much as she or their father did in the 
week. 

There was a happy reaction in the spirits of 
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. tlie labourmg population. Work of some kind 
At least, was to be obtained. The sound of the 
shuttle was still silenced in many houses, but 
young women, formerly idle, were busy, and 
able to help their families. The poor rejoiced. 

Mary hiad not learnt tambouring — she had 
attempted it, but disliked the employment. 
She preferred to earn her bread and assist her 
parents by more active labour. 

" Father," said she one evening, after he 
had returned from the manufacturer's with only 
one web, and the warning that it was the last 
he would receive for some time, " father, I 
have been thinking that it would be better for 
us aU if I were to go to service." 

" What 's put that into your head, Mary ? " 
said her mother, looking hastily up. 

Mary glanced at the bundle which her father 
had sadly placed on the table, but did not 
reply. 

"Ay, bairn," said her mother, who under- 
stood the look, " it 's ower true ; but, Mary ! 
we will miss ye sair in the hoose." 
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'' Jean ajid Peggy are growin up, mother, 
and will do a' for you that I could, and in ser* 
vice I could help you and my father better than 
by staying here." 

" John, do you hear what our Mary is say- 
ing ? " said the wife, turning to her husband, 
" she is thmking of takin' a service." 

"Weel, my woman," said the poor father, 
raising his head from the hand which sup- 
ported it, "if Mary thinks sae, she does it for 
our sakes, and no for her ain. We haena 
muckle choice in thae days. She has been a 
gude bairn to us, and if she likes to gang, she 
has baith my consent and blessing. The Lord 
be wi' her wherever her lot is cast ! " 

And Mary left her father's house to seek a 
livelihood in the world. 



CHAPTER III. 

I came agaiii) when years had pass'd — 
And what a change was there ! 

And now we must use our privilege as a novel- 
ist, and pass over a long period— somewhat 
more indeed than twenty years. 

It was rather more, then, than twenty years 
from the date of our last chapter, that widow 
Wilson, and her two unmarried daughters, 
were sitting beside their cottage fire on a March 
evening. There was no rain, but a cold un- 
wholesome fog had early settled down, and 
driven all within their doors. 

The Wilsons still occupied their old house in 
the narrow street. Though poor, they were 
considered good tenants. A great change had 
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however taken place in the family since last we 
saw them. John Wilson's labours had long 
been over, and for fifteen years he had slept, 
in company with several of his children, in 
the parish churchyard. His wife, who thirty 
years before had been a comely, bustling, 
middle-aged woman, was now a frail helpless 
creature, bent and emaciated, scarcely able to 
rise without assistaace from the wannest nook 
of the chimney comer, but withal wonderfully 
contented and unmurmuring. 

" God always provided for her," she said, 
" a' body was kind, and she wanted for nae- 
thing." 

Two unmarried daughters, plain featured, 
and not young, lived with her, and by their 
industry as tambour-workers supported her and 
themselves. They worked hard, for to have 
had recourse to parish aid for their mother 
would have degraded them. The little shop 
was let to a neighbour who had not convenient 
space for a loom at home, and there did he ply 
his shuttle through the long weary day, as poor 
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John Wilson had done for many a year before 
him. 

They were decent people the Wilsons, and 
much respected, though always poor. They 
were no longer exposed to the reproach of their 
poor abandoned relation's existence, for she had 
died about ten years after her son's disappear- 
ance. She was one morning found dead in her 
bed, after a lengthened fit of inebriety. 

The evening, as I have said, was unusually 
dark and dull, — ^so much so as to oblige the 
thrifty household to light their lamp almost an 
hour earlier than usual. Their neighbour, the 
weaver, had also been obliged to step ben^ that 
he might light his, before finishing his daily 
task. He had come, and returned again, after 
exchanging a few civil remarks with his two 
yoimger neighbours ; the old mother being in a 
doze in her chair, and unconscious of his en- 
trance. And now that he was gone, one of her 
daughters had again sat down to the tambour 
frame, witht he lamp — suspended by means of a 
cord stretched across the ceiling — so disposed as 
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to throw its light upon her work, while the other 
moved about the Kttle apartment, discharging 
some household duties. The crackling of the 
small, clear fire, which had been newly stirred 
up — ^they knew how much their mother enjoyed 
its heat — and the ceaseless click of the weaver's 
shuttle in the adjacent shop, were the only 
sounds audible. 

It was a small apartment, scantily and poorly 
furnished, but very clean and neat. It was 
bed-room as well as kitchen to the family • but 
the beds, which were contained in recesses in 
the wall, were carefully and smoothly arranged, 
and surrounded by clean checked curtains, while 
the mother's, which was nearest to the fire- 
place, was ornamented with a white quilt. A 
small and very old-fashioned chest of drawers, 
over which was an oval mirror suspended fi'om 
the wall, decorated with divers peacock fea- 
thers; a rude dresser with crockery on its 
shelves, an ancient chest, a table, a very few 
tottering chairs and stools, and a few simple 
culinary articles, comprised the furniture. The 
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Walls were whitewashed, and some old songs 
and ballads, interspersed with primitive Scrip- 
ture prints, such as may be had from country 
hawkers, in which the colours of red, green, 
and blue were rather conspicuously mingled, 
were pasted upon them. The floor had been 
freshly rubbed with sand this afternoon, and 
now glanced bright and cheerful in the light. 

The woman, who had been moving for some 
time about the room, now placed the kettle 
upon the fire, and then proceeding to the 
dresser, a tinkling of cups and saucers, as she 
carefully lifted them down and dusted them, 
showed that the inmates of the poor room were 
about to partake of the only meal in the day 
which the female in humble life thoroughly en- 
joys. At this moment the latch of the outer 
door was lifted, and some one entered, closing 
the door behind him, as if he knew the pre- 
mises. 

" Wha can that be ? " said the one sister to the 
other, as the unfamiliar step advanced along the 
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little passage whicli divided their apartment 
from the shop ; " I dinna ken the foot." 

"Somebody for Greordie ben the hoose, it's 
like," replied the other carelessly, as she now 
placed the dusted cups upon the little table, 
which she had lifted near their mother's chair. 

But as she spoke, the door of the room was 
suddenly pushed open, and a gentleman encased 
in a thick greatcoat, and in such a multiplicity 
of wrappings that little of his countenance could 
be seen, save a pair of sharp, twinkling black 
eyes, that hastily scanned every object in the 
apartment the moment he entered, appeared on 
the threshold. 

The noise of his approach awoke the old 
woman, who sat up in her chair, and, with her 
daughters, looked somewhat amazed at this un- 
expected intrusion. 

"Good evening, ma'am," said the stranger, 
speaking with a slight Scotch accent, casting a 
rapid glance, as he spoke, at both the younger 
women, and then returning to her face, which 
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he examined with a half whimsical look, made 
up of melancholy and humour ; " You are Mrs 
Wilson, I believe?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the old woman, confused 
partly by her newly awakened state, partly by 
his sudden appearance among them, and feebly 
attempting to rise from her seat to show her 
respect for her visiter. 

" Sit still, ma'am, sit still," said the stranger, 
advancing and forcing her back into her chair, 
in a half kindly, half imperious sort of way, 
which showed one accustomed to exact obe- 
dience. "These are your daughters, I presume?" 

The old woman humbly answered in the affir- 
mative. 

"And this is Mary, I suppose?" he abruptly 
continued, pointing towards the least hard- 
favoured of her two daughters. 

" No, sir, that is Peggy — ^and this," seeing he 
turned rapidly towards the other, " is Jean." 

" Humph I" ejaculated the stranger, in a dis- 
appointed tone; "and where is Mary, then?" 

The widow and her daughters looked first at 

VOL. I. E 
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one another in bewildierment, and then at the 
strange questioner, who seemed so well ac- 
quainted with their family. 

"Where is Mary?" he repeated, somewhat 
impatiently. 

"Mary, sir, is married, and settled in the 
north," replied one of the daughters rather 
coldly; for she thought the stranger was imper- 
tinent. 

"Married!" he exclaimed, apparently quite 
indiflferent to the elBfect his manner had pro- 
duced ; " married ! — ^Humph I — ^When was she 
married ? " 

" It is only a year ago, sir," replied the old 
woman, utterly perplexed as to who her visiter 
might be, and more than half afraid of him. 
"She was a decent, respectable lass, sir," she 
continued, with a vague notion that her daugh- 
ter's character was somehow suffering, and re- 
quired to be defended, " and a kind dochter to 
me ; and I am sure she has done her duty in a' 
service she has ever been in — sae, if ye hae been 
her maister, sir, somebody maun hae imposed 
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on ye, if ye think onything else." And the old 
woman, from the excitement of her feeUngs, 
began to shed tears. 

" Whisht, mother," said one of her daughters, 
soothingly ; then, turning to the stranger with 
a natural kind of dignity, she inquired — " May 
we ask, sir, wha ye are, and what ye want wi* 
our sister ? " 

He paused a moment, as if rather enjoying 
their perplexity; then answered — " I only want 
to know what's become of her. I wish her 
no harm ; if that's what you're frightened for. 
— Speak out." 

" Weel, sir, since sae it be, she's been in ser- 
vice for mony a year back — ^since the time that 
trade got slacker, before our poor father died. 
But now she's married on ane o' the servants — 
the gamekeeper, sir — ^at her last place, in which 
she has been ten years, sir, (with emphasis,) and 
been weel liket and respected." 

" I don't doubt that, my good woman, but — 
Humph — " 

He paused, and seemed to look round for a 
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seat, which, with instinctive good breeding, in 
spite of their doubts of their visiter, was in- 
stantly handed to him. He did not, however, 
avail himself of it; but having deliberately 
taken off his numerous wrappings, which he 
threw upon it, he again glanced hastily round 
the room, and then taking possession of a very 
ancient three-legged stool, which stood in a cor- 
ner, he placed it on the side of the fireplace 
opposite to the old woman, and sat down. Then 
there was a pause for some momeiits. The 
stranger's gaze was fixed upon the fire with an 
intentness which showed he had forgotten where 
he was, and the inmates of the room, however 
surprised, and even alarmed, they were at his 
conduct, remained respectfully waiting till he 
should choose to explain it. 

Their visiter was a man somewhat under the 
middle size, spare and wiry in figure. There 
was nothing striking or dignified in his aspect. 
The only remarkable thing about him was a 
pair of very keen, black eyes, which, in general, 
were never at rest, but seemed to take note of 
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everything in their vicinity. His complexion 
had that sallowness which long residence under 
a tropical sun always produces ; his black hair 
was sprinkled with grey, and he looked fifty 
years of age. His dress was that of a gentle- 
man ; and his whole demeanour, though some- 
what singular and unpolished, that of a man 
well to do in the world. He sat on the very 
uncomfortable seat he had picked out, and, as 
I said, gazed intently upon the fire. His face 
expressed unexpected disappointment, as if 
something he had set his heart upon had sud- 
denly failed him; but there was a softening 
and working in the commonplace features, 
that showed no ordinary emotion was stirring 
within. 

He at last roused himself from his abstrac- 
tion with a sigh, and once more his glance 
roved round the little apartment, taking in 
every object apparently in the brief survey, till 
it again rested upon the aged form in the arm- 
chair. Again the same whimsical expression, 
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89 at firsts appeared on his countenance, as he 
looked upon her, 

" This is a changeable life, Mistress," he said. 
" I have come back to this country after a long 
absence, and find everybody I cared for either 
dead, married, or so changed, that it is almost 
the same as if they were dead. This room is 
much the same, however," he added, again 
glancing briskly round it ; "it looks somewhat 
smaller only, and you have got new curtains to 
the beds, and all these engravings," (pointing to 
the red and green Scripture prints,) " since I 
was here last." 

"Did you belong to these pairts, sir?" in- 
quired the perplexed widow. 

"Of course I did — or how could I know about 
them, or about your curtains or prints ? Who 
do you think I am, now ? " 

" I 'm sure, sir, I 'm at a loss." After a pause, 
and looking him earnestly in the face, "you 
canna be young Stenton, that left the town this 
fifteen year since — ^isn't it, eTean? — He used 
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sometimes to ca' here, in auld times, on my 
puir gudeman. But no, that canna be ; he was 
just a callant at that time ; and you, sir, maun 
be '' 

"Five and forty, dame -five and forty, 
though, I daresay, I look older." 

" Ay, sir, I see ye canna be young Stenton — 
he wadna be passing thirty. But, indeed, I 
canna mind ye, sir — I am an auld woman now, 
and very failed and feckless." 

" Was there never any friend of your own. 

Mistress, that went away, think ye ? " inquired 

the strange visiter, bending forward, with his 

hands upon his knees, and fixing his keen eyes 

upon her face — " any friend of your own, eh?" 
"No, sir," replied the widow, thoughtfuUy; 

" I hae mind o' nane." 

"Your husband's, then?" 

"No, sir, that I ken o'." 

"Humph!" ejaculated the stranger, impa- 
tiently; "were none of your husband's rela- 
tions ever lost — did none of them run away, 
good woman ? " 
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" Sir, I am very auld, and my memory's 
weak — ^Ay, Peggy, as ye say," her daughter 
had whispered her, " there was little Ben, puir 
wee fallow. But, oh ! that's a lang time since, 
and, nae doot, the puir bairn met wi' mischief 
in some way or anither, though what cam o' 
him we never heard." 

" Nothing but good came of him, aunty." 

" Sir ! " 

" Nothing, I say, but good came of him — I 
am little Ben I " 

The mother and daughters gazed wonderingly 
upon him, but did not speak — indeed their be- 
wilderment was too great. 

" I am little Ben," he said, rising hastily 
from his stool, and stretching out his hand to 
the widow; " and let me tell you, little Ben — 
he's not very big yet, aunty — ^has never forgot- 
ten the mother's heart that you showed him, 
when, God help him ! he was worse than 
motherless. No, dame, I have never forgotten 
it, though many a long year has passed by 
since then, and you will find that I have not. 
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I ran away from Chapelton," he continued, 
moving restlessly up and down the little room 
as he spoke, and occasionally stopping and 
looking earnestly upon her, " because I could 
not endure the taunts and the scorn which 
were heaped upon me there — ^because I could 
not bear the constant sight of her day by day 
and night by night ; and I knew the time would 
come when I would return blow for blow, and 
curse for curse. I ran away from Chapelton, 
and vowed never to return to it unless I could 
return a rich and prosperous man ; I vowed this 
as I stood and looked after Mary the night that 
I turned my back upon the place — and I have 
kept my word." 

And with a laugh, in which triumph and 
emotion were strangely mingled, he again sat 
down on his former seat, and looked at his 
relations. 

They looked at him, but it was no easy thing 
to arrange their ideas, and quietly believe that 
the boy who had vanished thirty years before, 
and was as much forgotten in Chapelton as if 
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he had never existed there, could be the well 
dressed, respectable, though somewhat queer- 
looking little gentleman before them. As for 
the daughters, it was easier for them to give 
credence to the announcement, for they had 
been children at the time their cousin left the 
town, and had scarcely any recollection of him ; 
but the old woman's faculties seemed entirely 
confused by the unexpected revelation. She 
remembered the little ragged boy that used to 
sit in her chimney comer in the winter even- 
ings, and she looked with bewilderment on the 
handsomely attired stranger seated on the very 
stool and place that Ben was accustomed to 
occupy, and claiming to be that individual — 
and there was no wonder that she could not 
reconcile the two portraits. 

" You little Ben, sir— you little Ben ? " she 
repeated, her trembling palsied hands feebly 
held up in astonishment ; " but it 's your joke, 
sir ! " 

" No joke, aunty, no joke." 

" Do ye really mean to say, sir, that ye are 
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little Ben Wilson wto used to sit — ^gude guide 
us ! — just in the vera spot whaur ye are sitting 
yoursel e'en now, an' wha used to hae sic a 
troking wi' our Mary up at the auld castle ? " 

" Ay, dame, even the same Ben Wilson," he 
replied, in a sadder tone than when he formerly 
spoke ; " that Mary, God bless her ! taught me 
to read in the old vaulted room. See, aunty, 
here is the very primer I learnt my lesson from 
(he pulled an old tattered spelling book from his 
pocket, and looked on it with some emotion) ; 
I carried it away as a keepsake, and you see I 
have kept it carefully for thirty years. God 
knows what plans were in my head this night 
when I put the book into my pocket ; but, as 
Bums says truly— 

" The wise resolves o' mice and men 
Gang aft ajee." 

" Heigho ! Well, dame, I think you will now 
believe that I am really Ben Wilson ? " 

" I suppose I maun, sir — ^but, O dear me ! it 's 
a queer story, and my puir head is amaist con- 
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fused. But whaur hae ye been, sir," — she could 
not call him Ben, — " a' this time? " 

" Found my way out to India, aunty — ^hard 
work to do it ; but where there 's a will there 's 
a way, you know. India's the place for getting 
on, dame — ^knew that before I started — ^wonder- 
ful what I picked up— No use explaining how I 
made my way, dame — ^would n't understand me 
of course — ^but have got on, made a fortune — 
and am now back to this country for good and 
aU." 

" Weel, sir, and I am sure I ain glad to hear 
it, and I hope the Lord will send a blessing wi' 
it." 

" Hope so— and how are you off? " he con- 
tinued abruptly ; " not very far before the 
world, I think," looking round the room. 

"We have nae reason to compleen, sir," 
humbly answered the widow ; "we have aye 
been kept abune want., though I hae lost my 
puir guidman since ye were here, and we hae 
that precious promise to trust to, ' thy bread 
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shall be given thee, and thy water shall be 



sure; " 



" Humph ! " ejaculated her new-found rela- 
tion somewhat irreverently; "very true — of 
course — ^would recommend a few rupees how- 
ever. And what 's the news of the country ? 
have had no time to make any inquiries except 
a few at the waiter — and he was a blockhead — 
while I ate my chop at the inn. Fine new inn, 
dame — ^beats old Tam White's public to no- 
thing — could tell me that you were alive 
though — but did not know the names of your 
daughters. Humph ! Many changes, dame ! " 

" Ah ! sir, mony a change happens in thirty 
years. Sirs ! that I should be tajkin' to Ben 
Wilson, that we thocht dead and gane a' that^ 
time — Is't possible it's true, sir? It's like a 
dream !" 

" Dreams sometimes come true, dame, — and 
if this is a dream, it's a true one. But what 
about the neighbourhood — ^many people gone, 
dame?" 

"No mony o' late years, I think, sir; but 
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it's sic a time to look back, and I canna think 
distinctly the nicht. Hech, sirs ! — ^The bairns 
will mind better. Ay, Peggy, that 's true — ^the 
auld leddy o' Beech wood 's gane, sir — ^ye '11 mind 
ber — she died the last year." 

" What ! the old Leddy Drum-major, as we 
used to call her — she who used to play such 
pranks — sell the apples in her orchard, and 
then slip out at night and steal them, eh ! She 
must have been no chicken, if she only died last 
year ? " 

" She was upwards o' ninety, sir ; and that 's 
an auld story, and maybe wasna true. They 
say the leddy was very kind to the puir." 

" Humph ! she once hounded her dog on me 
because I broke a stick in one of the planta- 
tions. And who succeeds to the property, 
dame? a fine respectable old place, if my 
memory serves me right." 

" Her nephew, sir ; but they say, as there 's 
nae entail, he 's gaun to seU it. He 's ower fine 
a gentleman, it's like, to bide in the country, 
and it 's said he wants the money." 
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" Beechwood to sell ! Humph ! that's news ! 
Can you tell me," he added, after a short 
pause — " but you won't know, of course — can 
you tell me," addressing one of the younger 
women, who had both remained quietly listen- 
ing to what had passed, " if the woods are as 
thick as ever, and if the broom still grows by 
the waterside ? " 

" I havena been there for a lang time noo, 
sir," replied the woman respectfully ; " we can 
get seldom out ; but I am sure that things are 
little changed since you saw the place." 

" And the old castle — ^is n't it on the Beech- 
wood estate ? " 
. "Yes, sir." 

" Humph ! very good — shall think about it. 
No other changes, dame?" to the poor old 
woman, who yet at intervals continued to raise 
her hands, and look earnestly upon her visiter, 
and ejaculate in a low voice — 

"What's your wuU, sir? I'm rather deaf 
noo. Eh, sirs ! to think o' what has hap- 
pened I " 
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" Ay — ^I see you are too confused for more 
conversation to-night, and I am keeping you 
from your tea — ^kettle boiling over too— tired 
myself — ^long drive — ^will go back to the inn — 
have a longer talk with you the next time I 
come." 

He rose briskly, and began to encase himself 
in the wrappings he had recently thrown off. 
His o^\Ti emotion was now gone, and, to judge 
from his looks and observations, one might 
have supposed that a few weeks only, or even 
days, had passed away since he had last seen 
the individuals before him. 

" Cold climate this," he muttered, as he but- 
toned himself up, and began to twist an enor- 
mous comforter or shawl round his throat till 
it entirely covered the lower part of his face, 
its folds rendering his voice almost inaudible ; 
" shall catch something or other to a certainty 
— ^laid up at a second rate inn too — Humph ! 
Got a crick in my neck already — ^have some 
negus— go to bed immediately." 

"We couldna offer ye a cup o' tea, sir — 
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could we?" said the widow hesitatingly. It 
was to him who was formerly too glad to eat 
any scrap the good woman could spare from 
her own children — ^but she could not think 
of the gentleman as Ben. What a world of 
changes it is I 

" Tea I no. Black thorn leaves ! Shall give 
you some tea that will astonish you — ^let you 
know what tea means — ^brought a chest home 
— See you soon again — ^good night — and God 
bless you, aunty I " 

And shaking the old woman's hand kindly, 
he hastened out of the room, lighted to the 
door by one of his cousins, to whom he more 
briefly wished good night. 

" What 's this, bairns, that he 's left in my 
haun?" asked the old woman feebly, as her 
daughter returned with the lamp. 

" I think it 's a ten pound note, mother," said 
Peggy, after earnestly examining it. "I never 
saw one, but I think it maun be, for it 's money, 
and there 's a ten in the corner." 

" A ten pound note !— little Ben Wilson ! " 

VOL. I. F 
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tnurmured the old woman. " It is wonderfu* ! 
wonderfu' I " — 

" Mother, I thmk ye had better gang to your 
bed," said her daughter ; " this surprise has 
been ower much for ye, and nae wonder." 

"In a wee while, Peggy" — and she leant 
back in her chair, and from her closed eyes, 
solemn expression, and muttering lips, seemed 
to be returning thanks to the Almighty. She 
afterwards raised herself up, but remained ab- 
sorbed in thought, which her daughters did not 
interrupt, as they were earnestly conversing 
together on what had occurred. 

" Bairns," said the old woman, at length ad- 
dressing them, "we'll say naething o' this to 
the neebours. It's a great change that has come 
to him, and maybe he wadna just like to be 
kent here as Ben Wilson* It's a natural feel- 
ing — ^and nane but oursels need ken onything 
aboot it." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wo twa hae ran abont the braes, 

And pu'd the gowans fine ; 
Bat seas between us braid hae roar'd, 

Bin' aold lang syne. 

Chapelton was all astir about its new visiter. 
In spite of the prudent precautions of the Wil- 
sons, the truth concerning him somehow trans- 
pired. Indeed, the gentleman himself seemed 
to have no desire for concealment. Perhaps 
the triumph o{ returning a prosperous man to ' 
his native town more than compensated in his 
eyes for the acknowledgment of his obscure, and 
certainly far from respectable origin. He at 
least seemed perfectly indifferent about its 
being known. 

One of his first acts, after fully recruiting 
himself from the fatigue of his recent journey 
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and previous voyage, which took it a few days 
to do, was to wait upon the parish authorities 
— another set since we formerly mentioned 
them — ^and scrupulously refund all money that 
had been expended either upon his mother, or 
himself, in former days. 

This act soon spread through the town, and 
raised him immediately to a high place in the 
public favour. Such generosity had never 
before occurred in the annalis of the burgh. 
He became quite a lion in the place. People 
were curious to see him; and the knot of 
loungers, seldom absent from the precincts of 
the inn, was greatly augmented during the follow- 
ing week. The old people who remembered his 
childhood were anxious to meet with him, and 
now ransacked their memories for interesting 
traits of his youth ; but not having the gift of 
foreknowledge, and little dreaming in those 
days of the prosperity that was to attend him, 
there was, it must be confessed, a sad defi- 
ciency of anecdote. Some gossips, however, 
stoutly maintained, and quoted witnesses — ^who. 
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unfortunately, were not forthcoming — ^to prove, 
that they had always prophesied that Ben 
Wilson would some day or other turn up, and 
that he would do something to astonish them. 
It was wonderful, by the bye, how many kind 
sympathizing friends the boy had had, by their 
own account, in old times, if he had but known 
it. However, they took care to let him know 
it now. 

As for the old sexton of the town, he, with 
most commendable regard to his own interest, 
was at some pains to ascertain the grave in 
which Susie's remains had been deposited some 
twenty years before, and to clear it of weeds 
and rubbish. How he contrived to distinguish 
it among the many nameless ones around, we 
do not pretend to say ; but if he made a mis- 
take it mattered little, and he earned a guinea 
by his morning's work. 

Among the young people of the town, Ben 
passed for a kind of hero. In their apprehen- 
sion, he had encountered as many perils and 
adventures as either Robinson Crusoe or Sinbad 
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the Sailor ; besides, they had wonderful ideas of 
the amount of wealth he had acquired, and of 
the treasures that had accompanied his home- 
ward voyage. A glimpse of certain strongly 
bound and massive trunks, which had some- 
thing of a travelled, outlandish look about 
them, had been obtained by more than one of 
them, as they were conveyed from the carrier's 
cart into the inn ; the transmission being under 
the personal superintendence of the owner's 
servant, a native of India, who himself was an 
object of unwearied interest to all the popula- 
tion of the little town, who examined him with 
the same curiosity they would have testified 
towards an elephant, a tiger, or any other un- 
wonted sight, and listened to his broken Eng- 
lish with ceaseless admiration. 

What would not the youth of Chapelton 
have given for a peep at the contents of thes^ 
boxes I But they sighed in vain ; not even the 
solitary waiter, or the chambermaid of the little 
inn, could enlighten them ; and it was as well, 
for I fear the knowledge would have damaged 
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Ben's popularity, and served to disenchant 
them. 

The wearing apparel of any one-^peciaUy of 
an old Indian, who is generally addicted to 
study comfort — ^however respectable it may be 
in regard to quality and quantity, and what- 
ever amount of approbation it may obtain in 
the eyes of valets and outfitting gentiy, is not 
much calculated to excite universal interest; 
and such formed the whole contents of the mys- 
terious boxes, with the exception of a few curio- 
sities, none of which were valuable. Mr Wil- 
son's treasures were contained in his banker's 
books ; and a pretty respectable figure they cut 
there, it must be confessed. 

It was some days before the returned travel- 
ler again visited his relations, and then it was 
without emotion on his side. The old woman 
was now familiarized with the idea of his exist- 
ence ; but she still could not see him without 
agitation. He spoke kindly to her, alluded 
briefly to what he intended doing to make 
her old age comfortable, never addressing her 
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daughters if he could avoid it, to whom it 
really seemed as if he had conceived a dislike : 
neither did he again allude to Mary ; and when 
her name was mentioned by her mother, in 
some allusion to former times, which the old 
woman's full heart dictated, he took no notice. 

He then left them ; and though they expe- 
rienced the effect of his bountiful intentions on 
their circumstances immediately-for he seemed 
energetic in all he did, allowing no delays to 
take place — ^they did not see him again for a 
considerable time. 

Mrs Wilson's two daughters were scarcely 

disposed to like their new-found relation ; but 

they kept this feeling to themselves, as they 
saw how much his liberality had touched their 

mother. They felt the coldness, almost rude- 
ness, of his manner to them, and would rather, 
it must be confessed, have continued to strive 
in their old way to support their mother, than 
. be indebted to him. They possessed consider- 
able shrewdness of character, in spite of their 
anxious life, and the little opportunity they had 
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of intercourse with the world, and more than 
half suspected that disappointment about their 
sister was the cause of his behaviour to them. 
However, it was only conjecture, and they 
merely hinted it to each other. 

The Wilsons, though respected in their native 
place, were considered by their more idle gos- 
sipping neighbours proud and reserved. In 
general, they had few "Visiters, for the quiet and 
somewhat cold manners of the younger women 
gave little encouragement to droppers-in ; but 
during the week succeeding Ben's arrival, their 
little room was seldom empty. People came 
ostensibly to congratulate them ; but they soon 
wearied of coming, for though the Wilsons 
early learnt that their prudent resolution was 
frustrated by their relation himself, they were 
immovably reserved concerning his dealings 
with themselves. They acknowledged, in reply 
to queries, that "he had been kind" — "had 
acted as a relation," but they never alluded to 
particulars. Never were people more unpopu- 
lar than were the Wilsons during that week ; 
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even their friend the weaver, who, in general, 
was on the best of terms with them, as well he 
might, they being always ready to assist him, 
expressed himself provoked at what he called 
their " unneighbourly conduct.'' But he soon 
forgot it. 

It was wonderful the amount of invitations 
that our friend Ben received during the ten 
days he resided at the inn. They ^ere all, 
however, civilly declined for the present, on 
the pretext of business ; though what this busi- 
ness was, beyond rambling about the adjacent 
country, and visiting every spot which he had 
frequented in his boyhood, it would be difficult 
to say. He certainly had had more than one 
interview with old Mr Lang, the principal 
lawyer of the town ; but nothing had transpired 
concerning their nature, greatly to the discon- 
tent of the inquisitive portion of the popula- 
tion. 

In the meantime, Ben's popularity was rather 
on the increase. The innkeeper, a man of some 
influence in a quiet town, could not enough 
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extol a guest who, though counting strictly 
with him to the last farthing, and, moreover, 
testifying a most lynx-eyed acuteness to any- 
thing approaching imposition, grudged himself 
no indulgence, and whose appearance and 
equipments were such a credit to the little inn. 
The tradespeople were unanimous in his favour, 
trusting that he might settle in his native town, 
and prove a good customer. 

He was a neat, dapper little man of his 
years, and the old ladies of the town voted him 
handsome, — ay, and in virtue of his eyes, and 
in spite of his ultra-bilious complexion, good- 
looking. They looked forward to his attending 
their tea-drinkings ; while the more youthful, 
though still mature virgins, of whom there 
was always store in Chapelton, secretly deter- 
mined, that if he showed any inclination to 
select a wife in his native place, it would be 
shameful to allow the misfortune of his birth 
to stand in the way of accepting him. I am 
afraid I cannot say that he stood equally high 
in the estimation of the really young and fair 
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of his townswomen, who considered him a very 
plain and elderly gentleman, with a pair of the 
keenest and most inquisitive eyes in the world. 
But these formed only a small portion of the 
population of Chapelton, so their opinion was 
not of much consequence. 

The gentlemen of the town were scarcely less 
enthusiastic in his favour than their old maiden 
aunts and sisters, to whose influence it was pos- 
sibly to be attributed ; for, at a meeting of coun- 
cil it was unanimously voted that the freedom 
of the burgh should be forthwith presented to 
the worthy gentleman, who, as Bailie Meikle- 
john expressed it, in one of those bursts of elo- 
quence with which he occasionally gratified the 
council board, " had only recently returned to 
the home of his fathers." 

Alas, poor Bailie ! he had forgotten that, 
nominally, Ben had never had a father ; and as 
for his home — ^to be sure Susie's old garret was 
still standing, being inhabited by a ragged, 
Irish family, who even then were descending 
like locusts upon our towns; but it was not 
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likely that her son would have much interest 
in revisiting it. 

The bailie's speech, however, blundering 
though it was, elicited applause ; and Benjamin 
Wilson, Esquire, as our old friend was now 
styled, was formally invited to partake of a 
" chack," in the public apartment of the inn in 
which he resided, which he thought fit to 
accept, and was then and there invested, with 
all due ceremony, into the honours and privi- 
leges appertaming to a burgess of Chapelton. 

And how was Ben occupied aU this time, 
while every one in Chapelton was busy dis- 
cussing his affairs ? His hours, as I mentioned 
before, were principally passed in taking long 
walks, especially among the Beechwood planta- 
tions, now finely grown woods, along the sum- 
mit of the hills which topped them, and by the 
banks of the river. The yellow broom, beneath 
which he had idly reclined in the warm sun- 
shine in his young days, he had early satis- 
fied himself grew there still,— the rushes, too. 
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of which he had often plaited crowns and 
sceptres for Mary. 

Many, too, were the visits which he paid to 
the old castle, still in almost as good preserva- 
tion as it had been thirty years before. It 
required somewhat more exertion, however, 
than formerly, to ascend to his old school- 
room, for the little staircase was much decayed, 
and he was less nimble than of yore. 

It was with much emotion that he, for the 
first time after his return, ascended it, and 
stood once more in the old vaulted room. In- 
deed, if any one had seen his countenance at 
that moment, while, after thirty years' absence, 
he advanced and gazed upon the stiU legible 
letters which his own hand had carved on the 
last evening of his abode in Chapelton, and 
of his meeting his cousin, they would have 
been startled by the emotion portrayed in it. 
Something like tears actually shone in those 
usually bright and inquisitive eyes, of which 
the young ladies complained, as, turning away 
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from tbe spot, after a long, silent scrutiny, he 
moved to the well-remembered window, and 
looked out once more upon the fair prospect 
which extended beneath. 

It was unchanged. He missed a cottage here, 
and there another had been erected; but the 
fields and trees, the sparkling river, and the 
hills, bore the same aspects as they ever did ; 
and yet a cloud seemed to him to rest upon the 
whole. 

The change was in himself. The old objects 
were there, but the charm was gone. He 
missed the kindly face and voice of his early 
companion. Her image was so intimately asso- 
ciated with all around him, he had thought of 
her for so many years in connexion with that 
spot, that on returning and finding her gone 
from it, he co\ild scarcely believe it the same. 
His triumph over fortune seemed, for that mo- 
ment at least, of little value ; and the rich and 
prosperous man turned away with a sigh, and 
left the place. 

He had himself to blame for his disappoint- 
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ment. He had never made his cousin aware of 
his existence during the long course of years 
which had separated them. Why he had not^ 
the peculiar disposition of the man may account 
for, and for his somehow expecting to find 
things as he left them. To return early, be- 
sides, did not suit him, and he wished to be 
himself the announcer of his prosperity. 

In about a fortnight after our traveller's 
arrival in Chapelton, the inhabitants of that 
good town were destined to receive intelli- 
gence that still more interested them in his for- 
tunes. It was well known there, that the beau- 
tiftd neighbouring estate of Beechwood was for 
sale, and many conjectures had been made as to 
the probable purchaser. Some supposed that the 
Marquis would buy it, as it adjoined his pro- 
perty ; others thought he had not ready money 
enough ; but nothing certain concerning it had 
yet transpired. No eligible offer had, indeed, 
yet been made for it, though it had been in the 
market for some months. 

Great, therefore, was the excitement in the 
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town when a report, originating, it was said, in 
Mr Lang himself, in whose hands were the 
title-deeds, and who had power to conclude a 
sale, spread abroad, that the estate was sold by 
private bargain, and that Mr Wilson, their 
townsman, was the purchaser. 

That gentleman had left Chapelton, the 
same morning on which the rumour had first 
risen, and was to be absent for some weeks. He 
was gone, it was understood, to make arrange- 
ments for settling down upon the property he 
had purchased. 

It was indeed as was reported. The travel- 
ler's visits to Mr Lang — a quiet, discreet man — 
were not without purpose, as might have been 
guessed. From the moment he had heard that 
the property was for sale, he had resolved to 
become its owner. He had satisfied himself, by 
a scrupulous examination into the condition of 
the estate, that it was worth the sum demanded 
for it. He closed with the terms of the lawyer ; 
and so, little Ben Wilson, the once ragged 

VOL. L G 
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parish boy, who had wandered with naked feet 
through its forbidden woods, was now trans- 
formed into Benjamin Wilson, Esquire, of 
Beechwood. 



\ 



CHAPTER V. 

A good, old conntry lodge, half hid with blooms 
Of honied green, and qnaint with straggling rooms. 

. HUVT. 

Bbechwood House was a fine, old, castellated 
place. It stood on an eminence, commanding 
a magnificent view of the rich and variegated 
country below. 

It was a good specimen of an ancient, baro- 
nial mansion-house, and was a respectable resi- 
dence for the owner of an estate, which yielded 
a yearly rental of a thousand pounds. A tablet, 
introduced into the wall * over the principal 
entrance, bore, in nearly effaced letters, the 
date 1640 ; but since that time, a small addition 
had been made to the building. It was, fortu- 
nately, in the same style, however, and perfectly 
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harmonized with the more ancient part of the 
mansion. 

The house did not contain so much accom- 
modation, as was to be expected from its ap- 
pearance. The principal rooms were, of course, 
in the more modem portion, and consisted 
merely of dining and drawing rooms, both 
being long, narrow, low-roofed apartments, 
situated one above the other. 

In the older part of the building there was a 
perfect nest of small apartments, which formed 
the sleeping rooms of the house. Each of these, 
with its deep narrow windows festooned with 
creeping plants, which mantled over the outer 
walls, its antique wainscotting, and small di- 
mensions, looked like a cell in some antiquated 
nunnery. They were pleasant, quiet little rooms 
though, at least in summer, — ^they had a dreary 
look in winter, — and their somewhat faded and 
ancient furniture, which had never been renewed 
during the long life of their late mistress, was 
in keeping with their aspect. They were sadly 
deficient, indeed, in many articles which modem 
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habits have led us to consider indispensable to 
comfort ; but still, those old-fashioned cabinets 
and wash-stands, those high-backed uneasy 
chairs, with their tarnished embroidery, wrought 
by j&ngers long cold in the grave, the strangely 
framed and oval mirrors, the high, black, carved 
mantel-shelves, and the tottering bedsteads, on 
the uneven floors, had a charm about them. 

Then there were many delightful inconveni- 
ences about the house, — odd little staircases, 
that seemed built with no object save to afford 
exercise to the inmates, for they ascended but 
to descend again; and numerous passages, 
wonderfully calculated for the admission of 
draughts, dimly lighted too in the most unlikely 
places, and so thickly matted as to deaden all 
sound. That, by the bye, however, was a con- 
venience. 

On entering the old house of Beechwood at 
one period, a dreamy quiet seemed to settle down 
upon the visiter's senses ; the noisy World with- 
out was forgotten; the influence of the venerable 
objects around him, the silence which reigned 
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in the mansion, lulled him gradually into re- 
pose, till he could almost have believed that his 

former life was a dream, and that he was living 

two centuries back. 

The approach to the house was very pictur- 
esque, though the steepness and rocky soil of 
the avenue, rendered it a severe ascent for 
carriage horses. A wild and brawling stream, 
which descended in hurry and foam through a 
cleft in the hills, on one side of the mansion, had 
formed for itself a deep gully on the left of the 
road, from which the traveller was only pro- 
tected by a low and crumbling wall, matted 
thickly with ivy, which overran everything in 
the neighbourhood. A steep and rocky bank 
rose by the side of the stream, up the whole 
ascent of the avenue, and from its iissures sprang 
trees of majestic size, and great age, whos^ stems, 
yielding to their situation, bent fantastically 
over the brook, while their massive branches, 
drooping lightly down, created a twilight in 
the avenue even at noonday. 

At the head of the avenue was a bridge, 
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spanning the water by one arch. The bridge 
was low, mossy, and overhung by a magnificent 
thorn tree, the last of the stately avenue. Im- 
mediately above this, the hills arose steeply, 
extending along the back of the mansion, 
covered nearly to the summit with furze and 
fern, with one solitary tree, which bent its 
stunted branches low over a rock. 

An arched and ivy-clad gateway, in an em- 
battled waU, opened upon a terrace in front of 
the mansion. Another w:all ran in a parallel 
direction at the further side of the house, with 
a similar gateway exactly opposite; so that, 
standing without the first, one had a vista of 
the green court within, for the terrace was laid 
with grass, with perhaps the sunshine resting 
upon it, and beyond, through the secpnd gate- 
way, a glimpse of quiet, swelling pastures, 
covered with browsing sheep, and extending 
gently upwards towards the hills. 

Beneath the terrace sloped the garden and orch- 
ard. The former could boast only of a few old- 
fashioned flowers, whose simple names are now 



^ 
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almost forgotten, but with which are associated 
many old sweet songs, and pleasant thoughts. It 
had a bower besides, and a trellised walk, in which 
the ancient lady of Beechwood used to pace, it 
was said, in rainy weather, never being willing 

to forego her daily exercise. And what a lovely 
green light shone through those interlaced and 
clustering branches ! Four aged Scotch fir 
trees were, however, the glory and pride of the 
garden. They stood in a row skirting the 
lowest walk, like solitary sentinels, with their 
enormous twisted branches spreading upwards 
to the sky, and many a rook's nest suspended 
among them. 

It was really a noble old place, Beechwood, 
with a character and stateliness about its whole 
precincts, that strongly impressed the imagina- 
tion. Its high peaked roof, and white-washed 
walls, pierced with numerous windows, rising 
from amidst the trees which embosomed them, 
never failed to attract the admiration of the 
traveller. 

■ 

Few, indeed, during the latter years of the 
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old lady of Beechwood, as she was called in the 
neighbourhood, were allowed to approach the 
house so as to have a close view of its beauties. 
She was an eccentric individual, and lived a life 
of the utmost seclusion, shunning all society, and 
visiting all encroachments upon the privacy of 
her dwelling-place with severe displeasure. 

Beechwood, therefore, like most places difficult 
of access, possessed, in addition to its real merits, 
a fictitious interest, arising from the almost total 
impossibility of approaching it. People, indeed, 
could contrive, by a circuitous route, to reach 
the summit of the hills, whose range extended 
by the back of the mansion, and from which 
could be obtained a somewhat satisfactory glimpse 
of the building, its smooth green terrace adorned 
with walnut trees, and sloping sunny garden. 
But, among the youth of the neighbourhood, it 
was considered an undertaking of no little 
courage and intrepidity, to venture over the 
sacred fence which skirted the woods, so long as 
their mistress was in existence; for within 
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lurked deadly spring-guns amongst the grass, 
and savage dogs, it was understood, were always 
prowling about, whose barking was never 
known to cease, night or day. 

This restraint begot gradually a kind of 
superstitious veneration for the place : strange 
stories were whispered concerning it, so that, 
when the old lady died, and the old discipline 
was relaxed, it was wonderful how few cared to 
avail themselves of the opportunity now aflford- 
ed them of visiting it. 

Our friend Ben, however, was not of a super- 
stitious turn ; his tone of mind was the reverse 
of imaginative. He would not have been the 
man he now was, if he had not been always 
practical. He laughed at the stories which 
were told him, and took up his abode in the 
old mansion, with every disposition to be satis- 
fied with his purchase. It was a new and most 
triumphant sensation, to find himself master of 
this fine domain, and of these woods, through 
which as a boy he had stolen with fear and 
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trembling. He now really felt that lie had 
mastered fortune, and had reached his long- 
cherished ambition. 

The neighbouring proprietors showed consi- 
derable tardiness in waiting upon Ben, after he 
had taken possession of his estate. The more 
considerable ones, indeed, did not call at all. 
They felt indignant to see the seat of an ancient 
family, in the hands of one who was the iUegi- 
timate son of a parish pauper. His birth 
weighed dreadfully against Ben in the estima- 
tion of the gentry, and they determined to 
show him, that they were not to be influenced 
by his wealth. 

But, if he was unpopular among his neigh- 
hours, in Chapelton, within two miles of 
which his property lay, his society was pro- 
perly courted and valued. The people there 
were proud of their townsman's prosperity, so 
that Ben could afford to be neglected by his 
aristocratic neighbours. Indeed, it gave him 
very little concern. With his restless and acute 
mind, he had soon made himself acquainted 
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with the circumstances of all the surrounding 
proprietors, and he could sneer at what he 
deemed the absurd pride of those who, with 
estates heavily encumbered, as many of them 
were, could pretend to despise a man, whose 
wealth so far surpassed theirs. 

Ben now considered it right to make some 
return for the attentions which were so lavishly 
showered upon him in Chapelton, so the town 

council were invited to an entertainment in his 
newly furnished dining room, and feasted sump- 
tuously. He had also the gratification of con- 
ducting them round his quaint and picturesque 
domain, now in the fullest order and beauty, 
and of secretly observing the increase of respect 
and obsequiousness which the sight inspired to- 
wards him. He alluded to entertainments 
which he meant to give during the course of 
the summer, and expressed a hope, that the 
ladies of Chapelton might then be induced to 
accompany their male relations. 

As was to be expected, from the report of the 
worthy bailies, who were elated with the hon- 
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OUT paid to them, and with the splendour of 
their entertainment — a splendour to which the 
quiet good men were little accustomed — ^the 
beauties of Beechwood, and the hospitality 
of its owner, became the universal theme, in 

the one polite circle of Chapelton. Few of 
the gentry had ever condescended to be on 
very familiar terms with the inhabitants of the 
town, however wealthy or respectable ; and it 
became an era in the history of the latter, when 
the line of separation was to be broken down. 
Of course, they decided it would have been 
absurd, if Mr Wilson, considering what they 
knew of his origin, had given himself airs like 
the long-settled families. However, they felt 
that Benjamin Wilson of Beechwood was a 
considerable personage, in spite of his bir^, 
and that it woulji be an honour to have the 
admission to his mansion. 

And now, before the time arrived for com- 
mencing the plan of hospitality which he had 
intimated, Ben began to feel the want of some- 
thing. He had a well-appointed establishment. 
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for he scorned to unite profusion, and meanness. 
Everything within doors and without, was well 
ordered and handsome, with a spice of Asiatic 
luxury, as was to be expected, in the principal 
apartments. His Indian attendant, greatly at 
iirst to the astonishment and discontent of the 
Scotch servants, who could not bear, as they 
said, " that an outlandish heathen should be 
set over them," was installed as major-domo, 
which position he admirably filled. 

But, in spite of his comforts, Ben felt discon- 
tented. He was lonely in his new residence. 
It was strange he had never been so in India ; 
but then, he remembered, he had always been 
surrounded with the bustle of business ; nor 
had he been so in this country, till after all 
things had been arranged, and he was quietly 
settled at Beechwood. 

Time hung heavy on his hands. He read 
his papers and letters, which arrived daily in 
most respectable quantities, in the morning, 
and then his custom was to saunter out, some- 
times through the further archway, into the 
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quiet sequestered sheep-walks, sometimes down 
the old sunny garden, or orchard, watching 
his men at work, and occasionally directing 
them; but still the hours passed slowly over. 
He wanted some one to talk to ; he could not 
always converse with his servants, even his old 
attached attendant, Jamba. 

The truth was, Ben wanted a wife; and 
having at length discovered his want, he deter- 
mined, with his usual promptitude, to procure 
one. 



CHAPTER VL 

O what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 

Looks handsome m three hundred pounds a-year I 

There, was no lack of womankind in Chapel- 
ton, and it was with a careful eye that pur 
friend Ben mentally reviewed them. He had 
no admiration, however, whatever esteem he 
might regard them with, for virgins of mature 
age, and with such, as I said before, the little 
town principally abounded. Neither, on the 
other hand, did he consider it a prudent thing, 
for a man of his years — and Ben could not but 
feel, that what with wear of climate, as well as 
time, he was growing old — ^to select a perfectly 
youthful person, as mistress of Beechwood. 

He at last determined, after the due consi- 
deration so important a point demanded, to 
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look about for a spouse who, neither advanced 
in life, nor yet so young as to make her an 
unsuitable companion for himself— his own 
comfort was not to be lightly hazarded — ^would 
possess the prudence and steadiness of mar 
ture years, without having outlived the fresh- 
ness and comeliness of youth. But at pre- 
sent he could think of no one who realized 
his picture. ^ However, as yet, he had not had 
many opportunities of closely observing the fair 
sex in Chapelton. 

He now determined to avail himself of the 
invitations to the tea-parties, which, it must be 
confessed, he had at first regarded with some 
scorn and impatience — ^gentlemen of his years 
seldom liking to be disturbed after dinner. 
And soon, several times a -week, might his 
buggy, as he called the respectable one-horse 
carriage he had set up, have been seen travel- 
ling backwards and forwards in the evenings, 
between Beechwood and Chapelton. 

There were two houses in Chapelton, which 
shared between them the distinction of assem- 

VOL. I. H 
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bling company oftener than the rest. These 
were the mansions of Doctor Bartholomew 
Prentice and Miss Syme. 

Doctor Prentice, at that time, enjoyed the 
best medical practice in Chapelton and the 
surrounding country, in some part of which, 
his smart little gig, containing his own jolly 
person, might daily be met with. His wife, a 
happy - tempered littiie woman, had brought 
him, besides herself, a good fortune, so that 
their means enabled them to hold a high posi- 
tion in the society of the town. The Doctor's 
company, indeed, was coveted elsewhere, and, in 
virtue of his profession and good fellowship, he 
was often invited to the tables of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. But the Doctor relished the 
tea-parties of Chapelton, especially when fol- 
lowed by a snug supper, in which his own 
house set the example, and a romp with the 
young people of the town — at most of whose 
births he had presided — as well as the dinners 
at the great houses. 

It was something to see him indeed, at one of 
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these frolicking parties, especially when en- 
gaged in a game of forfeits, or blindman's-buff, 
with the youngsters : the utter abandonment to 
the fun of the moment, the enjoyment expressed 
in every twist and double of his little round- 
about figure, as he eluded the blindman's grasp, 
did one's very heart good to witness— it told so 
much of the tender-heartedness and simplicity 
of the man: the Doctor then seemed a very 
child himself. There was only this drawback 
to the perfect enjoyment of the evening, that 
his profession rendered him liable to be sum- 
moned away, at a moment's notice. 

No party was deemed complete without the 
doctor. He was universally beloved ; and, 
though he had no children of his own, was like 
the father of a numerous family, seldom being 
seen without half a dozen urchins hanging 
about him. 

Miss Syme, a dignified single gentlewoman of 
fifty-five, stood next to this worthy couple in 
point of importance, though she immeasurably 
surpassed them in refinement and gentility ; 
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indeed, ahe piqued herself upon the latter 
qualities. 

Miss Syme was umpire in Chapelton, on all 
disputed points of etiquette, to which position 
she was clearly entitled, having kept a boarding- 
school for the education of young ladies till 
within the last five years, at which time she 
had retired into private life, with a high re* 
putation for the disciplining of youth^ and a 
pretty tolerable independence, the savings of 
twenty years. 

Most people, it must be confessed, stood a 
little in awe of Miss Syme. She was rather an 
austere -looking lady, probably owing to her 
long habit of domination ; her pronunciation, 
moreover, was so correct, and she had so little 
mercy on the slips and mistakes of others, that 
she in general excited more veneration than 
affection, especially among her youthful friends, 
whom, from old custom, she almost invariably 
snubbed. But stiU there was a certain glory in 
being of her acquaintance, and in attending her 
parties, which were decidedly the " genteelest" 
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in Chapleton, nothing but music and con- 
versation ever being allowed there. Miss Syme 
would have been horrified, if such vulgar ainuse- 
ments as took place at the doctor's, and other 
houses, had been proposed under her classic 
roof; though, I am afraid, there were many 
among her company who secretly preferred the 
ease and fun encouraged there, to- the chilling 
ceremony, and insipid elegance of which she 
approved; and the loaded trays, and comfortable 
little hot suppers at the doctor's, to the weak 
tea, thin bread and butter, an4 the glass of Cape 
Madeira, which closed the evening's entertain- 
ment at Miss Syme's. 

: Miss Syme's great consequence in Chapelton 
—setting her own personal recommendations 
aside — ^lay, however, in her near connexion 
with a merchant's family in Glasgow. The 
grandeur and distinguished position of this 
family in their native city, were her constant 
boast Wherever she went, or whoever she 
met, something or other was always sure to re- 
mind her of her " cousins, the Merrileeses." It 
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was wonderful how h prcypos they were to every- 
thing. She trumpeted their praises upon all 
occasions, and generally returned from her 
yearly visit to them, with such an accession of 
dignity to her already stately manners, as re- 
quired several weeks' intercourse with her old 
friends to dissipate. 

Seldom, however, in spite of Miss Syme's 
great anxiety to exhibit those models of excel- 
lence to her Chapelton acquaintances, parti- 
cularly her youthful ones, who might so benefit 
by the example, h^d such an opportunity been 
afforded her. The young ladies of the family 
either dreaded the dulness of the country town, 
or were not partial to the society of their 
accomplished relative ; for during the /five years 
in which Miss Syme had resided at Chapelton 
as a private individual, nothing more than a 
flying visit had been vouchsafed by them. 

Some curiosity was therefore excited in the 
little town, when it became publicly known 
there, about the time of Mr Wilson's taking 
possession of his newly purchased property, 
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that a visit of some length, from the eldest 
member of the family, was immediately expected 
by Miss Syme. This piece of intelligence, which 
had first transpired through her maid-of-all- 
work, who for a week thereafter was constantly 
enveloped in an atmosphere of soap-suds and 
bees-wax, was finally confirmed by Miss Syme 
herself, who made ^ round of ceremonious visits 
for the purpose. 

*'My cousin, Miss Merrilees," was now her 
only theme ; and so lofty a tone did she 
assume in her commendations of her coming 
guest, that the young lady's advent was looked 
forward to by the quiet natives of Chapleton, 
with interest scarcely inferior to that of the pro- 
mised festivities at Beech wood. 

At length she did reach Chapelton, and 
was received with aH due distinction and cere- 
mony, in the smart, genteel, though somewhat 
limited domicile of her relative. Within a few 
days after this event, that dignified lady de- 
termined to celebrate her cousin's arrival, and 
to introduce her to the expectant society of 
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Chapelton, by a teardrinking of more than usual 
state and magnificence. None but the elUe of 
her acquaintances was to be invited. 

Mr and Mrs Howison, the retired grocer and 
his lady, were not upon this occasion to be 
asked, though they never had company without 
entreating the favour of Miss Syme's presence ; 
for, though Mr Howison wa* rich, and Uved in 
a handsome house, not inferior to the doctor's, 
he had a custom of lolling back in his chair, 
and stretching out his legs, which, certainly, in 
a small drawing-room like Miss Syme's, where 
room was precious, was inconvenient, not to 
say vulgar ; and Mrs Howison, though un- 
doubtedly a good, motherly woman, made a 
noise while drinking her tea, which Miss Syme's 
refined notions could not tolerate at all. Neither 
were Miss Jollie nor Miss Mercer to be asked ; 
for the first had a vulgar habit of introducing 
Scotch words into her conversation, while the 
latter took snuff; and Miss Sjnne's great ambi- 
tion was, that this party should be unique in its 
" gentility," calculated not only to impress the 
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people of Chapelton, but even her town-bred 
visiter. Of course, she felt she would have to 
invite Dr and Mrs Prentice, as somehow every- 
body expected to meet them wherever they 
went, and they were visited by some of the 
gentry ; though she decidedly considered them 
a vulgar couple, with no knowledge of manners 
and etiquette. 

' Fortunately, she had lately met the new pro- 
prietor of Beechwood at one of the Doctor's 
orgies, as she caUed his parties ; and though 
she did not much approve of his appearance 
and style of address — ^the abruptness of his 
remarks and movements making her nervous 
she declared — still, in spite of his birth, on 
which subject she was silent to Miss Merrilees, 
it was a credit to one to receive a guest, of such 
importance in the neighbourhood. An invita- 
tion, therefore, written in Miss Syme*s most 
flowing hand, and couched in her most cere- 
moniouB style-a perfect model, as her admirers 
considered it, of true elegance, — ^was despatched 
by an early messenger to Beechwood. 
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Now, our friend Ben had, from the first 
moment of his introduction to Miss Syme, con- 
ceived a decided prepossession against that 
most exemplary lady ; and, if he had yielded to 
his natural inclination, he would unhesitatingly 
have declined her invitation ; but second 
thoughts induced him to accept of it. 

As yet, his researches after a suitable help- 
mate had been unsuccessful. Most of the ladies 
in Chapelton were either too young, or too 
old, and those who were not, did not at all 
come up to his standard of excellence. He 
had hesitated for some time about Miss Mather, 
the sister of the parish clergyman. She was 
the age he wished, had a gentle lady-like man- 
ner, and was rather good looking ; but hearing 
accidentally, before he committed himself— and 
he was determined to keep his inten^on of 
marrying secret, for fear of exposing himself to 
a matrimonial siege — ^that she had been long 
engaged, and was still faithfully attached to a 
preacher, whose expectations of a living had 
never yet been realized — ^he ceased to think of 
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her. He had heard from some of the gossips 
in Chapelton, that a young lady had arrived 
as a visiter at Miss Syme's, and this piece of 
inteUigence recurring to him, after reading that 
lady> note, decided him upon accepting her 
invitation. 

A series of rainy days had set in immediately 
after Miss Merrilees' arrival, and these, together 
with a slight cold, had confined her to the 
house, so that, as yet, her acquaintance had 
been made by none of the town's people. Her 
cold, however, was now gone, and she was 
quite ready, being one who relished society, 
to make herself agreeable on the important 
evening. 

It was with much pride, which strove to look 
like ease, and in her best " company" manner — 
for she^id unbend sometimes — ^that Miss Syme 
introduced her much-vaunted Glasgow cousin, 
to her assembled guests. The proprietor of 
Beechwood, who isras amongst the first who 
entered her drawing-room, bestowed one of his 
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keen, scmtmizing looks on the young lady, as 
his hostess led him forward to present him to 
her— and was satisfied. 

Miss Merrilees was a lady nm much exceed- 
ing thirty years of age. She was tall and 
rather full in person, with a bright thought 
somewhat coarse complexion, and an expression 
of exuberant animal spirits. She looked pre- 
pared to enjoy herself, and certainly not at all 
the refined individual, that Miss Syme's fiunily 
partiality had led her to describe, to her quiet 
Chapelton neighbours. They liked her all the 
better, however, having been somewhat appre- 
hensive of the superior elegance and fashion- 
able demeanour of the young lady they were 
invited to meet. 

Her dress was rich, perhaps more showy 
than was quite in good taste. As for the 
accomplishments so much vaunted, she played 
and sang during the evening tolerably well, 
certainly not better than some of the other 
young people present, who, Miss Syme expected, 
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would have been enraptured by her perform- 
ance ; but there was no opportunity for further 
display. 

Ben watche* her narrowly, yet without at- 
tracting observation, during the evening, and 
was pleased with what he witnessed of her spirit 
and liveliness. With such a partner, he 
thought, the days could not be dull. He had 
no doubts of her good temper; it was written 
legibly in her countenance. He missed no 
talent, or refinement, and if he had, he knew 
himself too weU to expect refinement in a wife; 
neither was he partial to clever women, one of 
his reasons of dislike to his present entertainer 
being her pretensions to superior ability. In 
spite of his shrewdness, his want of education 
did not allow him to distinguish show from 
substance ; and he really gave Miss Syme credit 
for all she assumed. He thought Miss Merri- 
lees would look well at the head of his table, 
and he contemplated the driving her about in 
his buggy, with some complacency. She was 
also, he found, by pumping the Doctor, who 
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knew everybody, respectably connected — ^her &- 
ther being a merchant in good business, though 
with a large and showy family to s\ipport — so, 
all things considered, he thought it would do. 

He met her several times during the succeed- 
ing week, all the families in the little town, 
with the exception of those slighted by Miss 
Syme, getting up entertainments in honour of 
her. He also made one of a party to show her 
the ruins of an old priory, some miles distant, 
where they pic-nicked, much to the astonish- 
ment of black Jamba, who could not account 
for his master's unusual conduct. The more he 
saw of her, the more he was satisfied ; and at 
length he made up his mind to offer her, not his 
heart — he did not know much about that com- 
modity — ^but his hand, and the share of his 
fortune. 

When once Ben had resolved upon doing 
anything, he did not stand hesitating and con- 
sidering the best manner of performing it, or if 
some delay was delicate and advisable ; so, sit- 
ting down on the seventh morning, counting 
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from the day on which he first met the lady, 
he tendered, in the most business-like terms, 
the above advMitages for her acceptance. 

To say the lady was surprised and amused, 
by this most novel and unexpected love-letter, 
would be superfluous. But she was a woman 
of the world, and not over inclined to be fasti- 
dious. The oflfer, when she took time to con- 
sider it, was in her eyes not only an excellent 
one, but one not likely to occur again. Mr 
Wilson was neither young, nor attractive, and 
she had now learnt the story of his birth ; but 
he was wealthy, and had a fine estate. She was 
the eldest of a large family — she knew that her 
fether always expended the income derived 
from his business— and she was no longer in 
the bloom of youth. Old maidenhood, with 
all its slights and mortifications, lay before 
her — old maidenhood, too, without fortune to 
gild it, and make it respectable. 

So she did not take long to consider; but, 
after pausing till she had carefully revolved all 
these things, and the natural agitation arising 
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from such an event was calmed, she sat quietly 
down, and drew her desk towards her, and, like 
a prudent, sensible woman of the world that she 
was, wrote off an acceptance to Mr Wilson — in 
which, by the bye, there were three words ill 
spelt, — referring him to her &ther for confir- 
mation. 

Great and overweening was the consequence 
of Miss Syme, who took upon herself the credit 
of having made the match, and not a little was 
the mortification of some of the female inhabi- 
tants of Chapelton, when the intelligence that 
Mr Wilson was just about to be married, and 
that Miss Merrilees was to be the bride, reached 
their ears. But, as the festivities were stiU pro- 
mised, under the superintendence of a mistress, 
the latter finally consoled themselves. 

Of course, Mr Merrilees, on being applied to 
for his consent, was but too glad at the pro- 
spect of having his daughter so well settled. 
Miss Merrilees cut her visit to Miss Syme short, 
and went home to buy her wedding clothes, as 
her eccentric lover would hear of no delays ; 
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and in three weeks' time thereafter, five since 
she first appeared in Chapelton, she was in- 
stalled, much to her own satisfaction, mistress of 
Beechwood. 



VOL. L 



CHAPTER Vn. 

** A scene so mde, so wild as this, 
Yet so sublime in barrenness, 
Ne'er did mj wandering footsteps press, 
Wbere'er I bapp'd to roam." — Scott. 

We must now transport the reader to a far dif- 
ferent scene — a lonely glen in the distant High- 
lands. 

A wilder or more sequestered scene could 
scarcely be found. It lay in the bosom of the 
mountains, miles away from the beaten track 
of the traveller. Few strangers indeed were 
aware of its existence, and its solitary inhabi- 
tants, during the greater portion of the year, 
saw no one but the shepherds of the district. 

The parish in which it was situated was a 
very remote one, and its inhabitants were mostly 
farmers and sheplerds. It was a pleasant pas- 
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toral region, very green and lovely in summer, 
^'^^atered by many mountain streams, which, 
however, became raging torrents in winter, 
and sometimes worked great devastation. 

The inhabitants were a pious, primitive, 
simple people. A zealous single-minded pastor 
had long laboured amongst them, and there 
were few dwellings in the parish from which 
the voice of psalms and prayer did not ascend 
morning and evening. 

They had few temptations. Except during 
some of the summer months, when the famUy of 
the great proprietor of the district resided at 
the mansion-house, bringing friends with them, 
to introduce to their magnificent mountain 
scenery, they saw no strangers. The quiet 
verdant hills, and heathy craggy mountains, 
seemed to enclose a haven of rest, before reach- 
ing whose shores, the wild tumultuous billows 
of the world without, died calmly away. 

The parish, like most Highland ones, was 
very large, and the glen I have mentioned was 
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its remotest point. It was called in the dis- 
trict Gleneam, that is, the Glen of the Eagles. 

It was difficult of access. The road to it — ^if 
it deserved to be called one — ^was execrable, 
and in winter almost impassable, except to the 
hard&est of the mountain shepherds. It wound 
along on the face of the steep hills, and few 
could resist the violence of the wind that then 
raged almost incessantly there. 

The head of the glen was some miles distant 
from the church and manse. The road gradu- 
ally ascended from thence. The traveller first 
wound slowly up through dark pine woods, which 
for miles skirted the mansion of the lord of the 
soil, where the roe-deer often startled him by 
bounding unexpectedly across the path, till he 
emerged upon very green and gently sloping 
hills, up which he continued to toil, hill rising 
above hill, as he advanced, till he entered the 
mountain pass. 

At intervals a solitary farm-steading might 
be seen in some sheltered spot, with only a 
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small patch of cultivated land around it — for 
sheep-farming is the occupation of' the district 
— ^though oftener the eye would be saddened 
by the crumbling relics of former habitations. 
Spots of brighter grass than usual, a tottering 
wall, with perhaps a solitary tree br two waving 
over it, beneath whose shade happy childhood 
once played, told a tale of ruined homesteads. 
Alas ! what has become of their tenants ? 

But now, the hills begin to open and to 
form the glen. The mountains gradually in- 
crease in height and sublimity, and rise, bare, 
desolate, and cloud-capt on either hand. They 
are speckled far up with sheep ; scarcely to be 
discerned, however, from the grey stones — ^the 
debris of the rocks— which are profusely scat- 
tered among the heather. A wild mountain 
torrent rushes down the centre of the glen, 
struggUng fiercely with the numerous rocks, 
which the wintry storms have loosened from 

* 

the hills, and which obstruct its progress. In 
some places, the hill -sides slope upwards so 
steeply from the small but impetuous river. 
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that the road seems to wind along hy the brink 
of a precipice, down which the traveller gazes 
fearfnlly upon the dark and angry waters 
below. Little rills spring here and there firom 
the mountain sides, and intersect the path« 
Thesi| in summer can be leapt across, but in 
winter must be waded through: no use of 
stepping-stones then — the storms would roU 
them away. A scanty sprinkling of trees — 
principaUy of birch and mountain ash, inter- 
mingled with hazel-bushes — occasionally clothes 
the steep banks of the wild stream, or springs 
from the fissures of the huge stones which in- 
terfere with its course, lending to it a softer 
beauty. But in general, its sides are bare of 
wood, and it dashes on unshaded, save by the 
rocks and hills between which it originally 
forced its passage. The eye is relieved, how- 
ever, by the abundance of fern, which springs 
up wherever it can obtain soil, either on the 
banks or up the mountain sides, and at times 
by the vivid green, which warns the stranger 
of some treacherous morass. As he advances, 
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he probably startles numerous sheep, nestling 
luxuriously in the recesses they have worn for 
themselves by the wayside, whose fearful looks, 
and rapid movements, show how little accus- 
tomed they are to the intrusion of man, and 
whose enormous twisted horns and Hght l^bs, 
are in most picturesque keeping with the savage 
grandeur of the scenery around. 

The view grows wilder and wilder— all around 
is silent, sterile, and desolate. No sound but 
the brawling of the torrent, the distant bleating 
of the sheep from the heights, or the cry of the 
grouse or the blackcock among the heather, 
reaches the ear in this lonely region : But there 
is a solemn charm in the desolation — one feels 
alone with God and nature. 

On a still, hot summer's day, when the white 
clouds which sail along the blue sky are reflec- 
ted upon the heather, sunbeam chasing cloud 
as it were across the hill sides, an|d both mir- 
rored in the foaming waters below, the scene is 
exquisite in its quiet, solitary beauty ; but in 
winter, when the snow lies deep in the glen. 
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and the ever impatient river, sweUed and dark, 
rushes along in foam and thunder, when the 
mists come rolling down the mountain sides, 
and the tempest sweeps suddenly through the 
narrow pass, overwhelming and exhausting the 
struggling wayfarer, then is the time to behold 
Glenearn in its truest majesty — ^but few, indeed, 
dare to traverse it at such a time. 

Onward, the road winds through the hills — 
miles have already been passed — ^bend succeeds 
bend, tiU, on turning a sharply projecting point, 
a wild and most unexpected scene meets the 
traveller's gaze. 

Before him, at length, is the termination of 
the glen. The parallel range of mountains, be- 
tween which he has hitherto advanced, gradu- 
ally open and then close. Dark, fearfully pre- 
cipitous, and destitute of all vegetation, they 
form an amphitheatrei ; and deep down in their 
bosom sleeps a lonely, nameless lake, whose 
silent waters feed the river by which, for several 
miles, the road has wound. 

Here, indeed, '^ Beauty sleeps in the lap of 
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Terror ; " for the beauty i& cold, severe, and 
awe-inspiring. The stranger might believe that 
this little solitary mountain tarn had for ever 
been hidden among the hills, and that no eye 
but his own had beheld its mimic waves break 
gently upon their narrow shore, but that there 
are habitations here. 

On the side of the lake where the hills recede 
farthest frpm it, leaving a few acres of level, 
mossy, but strangely heaving land, for it looks 
like a gigantic burying place, stands a tall 
round white tower, with a narrow range of 
building attached to it, bare and unsheltered 
save by a few scattered pines, whose grey lich- 
ened stems, bent all in one direction, attest the 
violence of the winter's storms. There is also 
a cottage, built of large unhewn stones, and 
thatched with heath. The tower, as it is called 
in the district, is the shooting-box of the great 
proprietor of the parish, inhabited only for a 
few weeks every year, and the cottage was, at 
the period of my story, the abode of his game- 
keeper. A lonely dwelling-place, cut off, at 
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least at times, from all intercourse with the 
world beyond ; but still, a strangely fascinating 
and most full life might be enjoyed there — ^full 
and rich as regards one's own soul — empty and 
poor as regards man's claims upon man. 

An eyry, from time immemorial, has been 
established on the loftiest shelf of these preci- 
pitous crags. In vain have tte boldest of the 
mountain shepherds, accustomed from their 
youth to the most inaccessible passes of the 
hills, attempted to reach it ; no mortal foot can 
scale that crag in safety. And I am glad of it ; 
for, though working much devastation among 
game, and sometimes among the early lambs, 
those majestic birds are in harmony with the 
wild grandeur of the spot they inhabit. To 
deprive Gleneam of its eagles would be to de- 
secrate it. To their presence, indeed, it owes its 

4 

name. 

How still and placid seems that little lake ! 
and yet at times it can be agitated into fury. 
Abundance of fine trout are to be found there ; 
but they are seldom disturbed. A small rude 
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landing-place, formed of rough stones, runs a 
little way into it — a light skiff rocks gently 
within its shelter ; while a solitary woman sits 
knitting near it on the shore. 

It was a fresh breezy day in the latter part 
of summer. Large masses of clouds were 
driven across the sky, and on the mountain 
sides, and on the crisping 'water, light and 
shade succeeded each other. The year was in 
its full vigour. Nature's heart beat strongly — 
life and animation moved through all her mighty 
frame. The solitary trees tossed their branches 
joyously in the air, their leaves rustling gladly 
in the bright sunshine, and the long reeds and 
. heath, which bordered the lake, bent beneath 
the sweeping breeze, as if some mighty scythe 
had suddenly swept along them. 

The little cottage, though rude as some tem- 
porary log-hut, but built of stronger materials, 
was neat and orderly. Its small windows were 
bright as daily attention could make them, and 
ornamented within with screens of white mus- 
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liiL It stood close by the margin of ihe lake^ 
near to which the sole human inhabitant, it 
seemed, of the place, was seated ; for the closed 
shutters, and smokeless chimnejrs of the adjacent 
building showed it was at present uninhabited. 

The door of the cottage stood open, so that 
the ticking of the clock was audible firom with- 
out, and the crackling of the bright fire, accep- 
table there even at this season of the year, 
whose smoke, curling in wavy folds for one 
moment, as it issued from the little rude chim- 
ney, was instantly swept away before the wind. 
A stack of fodder stood on the sheltered side of 
the hut, a few fowls were picking up grain near 
it, while a cow, one of the smallest of the High- 
land breed, was browzing on the scanty grass, 
which contended with the heather around the 
dwelling. 

It was a sweet, peaceful home-scene, though 
one of the loneliest ; and so the woman seemed 
to think, for she often raised her head from her 
work and looked contentedly around her, some- 
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times addressing some pet name to the cow or 
chickens, as country-women are in the habit of 
doing to the creatures they tend. 

And who may this woman be ? 

Many years have passed over her head since 
we last saw her, changing the young girl into a 
woman of middle age; yet something of the old 
look of Mary Wilson is still to be discerned in 
her countenance. Time has written many lines 
in that page, however, which were not there 
then. Sorrow, care, the daily toil of this weary 
work-a-day world, have all stamped their im- 
press upon it, though there is still the same 
open, kindly, trustful expression, as of yore; 
and you feel instinctively, that you look upon a 
woman of no common strength of mind and 
rectitude of purpose. . 

It is Mary Wilson — ^long a trusted and valued 
servant in the family of the great proprietor in 
the strath below; and now, for upwards of a 
year, the wife of her master's gamekeeper. 

It was a lonely situation for the pair to live 
in; but Mary liked the solitude. She had a 
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cheerful, contented mind, and a happy disposi- 
tion, though she possessed a depth of feeling, 
and a power of imagination, that no one — ^not 
even her own husband, and he valued her 
truly — ^was aware of. 

Mary loved the quiet and grandeur of the 
hills which surrounded her home, and found 
company enough, during her husband's neces- 
sarily long absences, in her own pious, content.- 
ed thoughts, and in the sights and sounds of 
nature. She had the charge of the apartments 
in the adjacent Tower, and this was some little 
occupation. Her birds and cow also had to be 
attended to; and Mary loved and petted all 
dumb creatures she came in contact with. Her 
favourite emplojment, however, was to sit on 
the shore of the lake, where she carolled old 
songs, as she did in her poor father's shop in 
her girlhood, and mend her husband's clothes, 
and knit his stockings, while she watched for 
his home return from his mountain circuit. 

Sometimes some soUtary pedestrian would 
wander up the lonely glen, and claim her hospi- 
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tality, which was always cheerfully bestowed ; 
and such visitants, being rare, were prized ; for 
Mary, with all her relish for solitude, and her 
strength of understanding, was still woman 
enough to enjoy hearing the little news, that 
was ever to be obtained in the district. Nor 
was she forgotten by her former patrons, though 
they were absent in the distant city many 
months of the year ; for various comforts, im- 
possible to be procured by ordinary means in 
that remote place, reached her at intervals. The 
venerable pastor of the parish, esteemed as an 
apostle in that district, would also sometimes 
ride up on his rough grey pony to her solitary 
cottage, and, dismounting at the threshold, 
would enter beneath her roof with a solemn 
and gratefully received " God be with you." 
And those were days that Mary marked with a 
white stone. 

Mary had not forgotten her own friends, 
though, as is often the case with people in her 
rank of life, who have not the means which 
allow of travelling, she had not seen them for 
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many years. Of the two altematiyes, she had 
preferred (though the temptation was a strong 
one) to send the money she earned, to aid in 
supporting her mother's declining years, to ex- 
pending it on a long and expensive journey to 
see her. 

Her filial devotion, indeed, had delayed her 
marriage. She knew that expenses increase 
with a family, and that as a wife, it might not 
be in her power to assist her mother, as she had 
formerly done. So, with that quiet generosity 
and forgetfulness of self which had always 
marked her character, she refused to bind her- 
self by any engagement, till, out of the carefully 
economized earnings of her servitude, she had 
realized a sum of money, small indeed, but 
probably sufficient, to allow her mother, during 
her few remaining years, the same annual sum 
she had hitherto contributed for her support, 
and which she continued to contribute during 
its slow realization. It was a sacred fund ; and, 
when attained, was placed out of her own power, 
— as if she resolved to expose herself to no temp- 
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tation — ^in the hands of her approving master, 
to be administered by him at the proper season. 

It proved that the man who sought Mary's 
hand was worthy of her; that, finding her 
resolve in this matter unalterable, though she 
frankly acknowledged that otherwise she would 
have married him, he was content to wait for 
her. He waited for years; but at length his 
patience was rewarded, and Mary became his 
wife. 

It required a trust-worthy and * experienced 
person, to take the charge of the shooting-box 
in Gleneam, and to provide for the accommo- 
dation of the sportsmen, who lived there for 
a short period in the year. Mary was de- 
cidedly that person ; so the gamekeeper's resi- 
dence was changed from the neighbourhood of 
the mansion-house, where it had formerly been, 
and the pair, immediately after their marriage, 
were established, with satisfaction to themselves, 
in the lonely glen. Such was Mary's history 
up to this period. 

The winter season in Glenearn brought, of 

VOL. I. K 
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course, less enjoyment to Mary. The glen was 
then extremely solitary, and she had constant 
anxiety. She often feared that her husband, 
who was an active rather than a powerful man, 
might be overwhelmed by the suddenness of the 
storms which descended there. 'His calling 
obUged him to be out in aU weathers, and 
many a whole winter's day Mary had spent in 
watching the sky and hilk during his absence, 
in dread of an alteration in the weather. She 
soon learnt to understand the signs, which 
prognosticate such changes among the moun- 
tains, and which the shepherds early begin to 
study. In the low and sheltered country, we 
have little idea of the fierceness with which the 
tempests rage in the more elevated regions, and 
of the perils to which life is often exposed when 
overtaken by them. Mary was aware of all 
this, and during the one long dreary winter 
season which she had spent in Gleneam, it had 
taught h^r the necessity of living more closely 
by faith, and of casting herself and hers daily 
on the care of an all-ruling Providence. 
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What peaceful evenings, however, had she 
passed with her husband during that very 
season, in their lonely mountain hutl Far 
from all human neighbourhood, sometimes 
weeks intervening before they had communica- 
tion with the world beyond, they had found 
themselves drawn closer in aflFection. Though 
the storm poured down from the hills, lashing 
the waters of the lake into foam and spray, 
and driving the sleet in furious blasts against 
their carefully closed windows, secure in the 
strength of the walls of their little dwelling, 
they sat by the cheerful turf-fire in peace, 
and cared not for the solitude. Her husband 
often read to her at these times, while she was 
engaged in needle-work. They had not many 
books, but those they possessed were of the 
right class, — works of the old primitive fathers, 
— works which have furnished matter for hun- 
dreds of modern books, and which are still, 
God be thanked I to be found on cottage shelves. 
Mary often recurred to those evenings in later 
years, as the Jiappiest she had known. 
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At the time in which it is my purpose to 
introduce Mary more particularly to the notice 
of the reader, it was drawing towards even- 
ing. The shadows cast by the mountains were 
beginning to lengthen, and the sunshine, though 
still gilding the upper heights, had left the lower 
slopes and the little lake. Indeed, from the po- 
sition of the latter, deep sunk among the hills, 
it was impossible for the sun's rays to reach it, 
except when near the meridian. 

Mary was in momentary expectation of hear- 
ing the signal which announced her husband's 
return. When he reached the brow of a certain 
hill, from which he had a distant view of the 
glen and his dwelling — ^which was one reason 
for Mary always seating herself at that time of 
the day, where we have described her, that the 
weary man might be cheered by the sight of 
her waiting for him — it was his custom to dis- 
charge his gun. From that point, it took him 
less than half-an-hour to reach his home. 

He had gone on a long beat, and he was later 
this d-ay than usual. The birds had retired to 
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their roost in the roof of the boat-house ; Mary 
had housed her cow for the night, and milked 
it, and had returned to her former seat, won- 
dering what had delayed her husband, when 
the welcome signal reached her ear from the 
hill. 

Starting up, she shaded her eyes with her 
arm to steady her sight, and gazed earnestly up 
the distant mountain side, to catch, if possible, 
a glimpse of her husband's figure among the 
heather. Her scrutiny was unavailing, how- 
ever : the shifting shadows on Tomna-hurich 
baffled her eye ; and turning towards the house, 
she busied herself in heaping more turf upon 
the fire, and in spreading the simple but com- 
fortable evening meal upon the table beside it. 
She then returned to her seat by the lake. 

More than the usual interval passed away, and 
still the broken mounds to which I have alluded, 
and over which her husband's road home lay, 
were untrodden by him; but once or twice 
Mary fancied, though the noise of the little 
waterfall which fell over a rock into the lake. 
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made her uncertam, that she heard the distant 
barking of his dog. 

"What can be keeping Donald so long to- 
night ? " thought Mary wonderingly, but with- 
out uneasiness, for the weather was fine, as, oc- 
casionally letting her work drop into her lap, 
she gazed across the small stripe of level land 
over which, ere this, he should have been ad- 
vancing. Still the minutes crept on — an hour 
at least had passed since she heard the signal, 
and Mary at last was thinking of rising and 
going to meet him, when a slight rustle beside 
her, and something touching her hand, made 
her look hastily up. It was his dog. 

"Where is your master, Whitefoot?" she 
asked, wondering to see the animal so near 
without her husband, and observing that he 

was not yet in sight. ^ 

I. 

The animal pulled her skirt, and whined, and 
then running a little way back on the road he 
had just come, paused and looked round to her, 
as if asking her to follow. 

" God help me I " exclaimed Mary, rising 
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hastily, a terrible fear darting through her 
mind, " something must have happened to 
Donald." 

Those accustomed to dogs, easily understand 
the signs by which these sagacious animals com- 
municate intelligence. Mary knew that some- 
thing serious must have occurred to account for 
the dog's behaviour. ' 

She hurried along the little pathway tracked 
faintly through the small piece of mossy land. 
The dog, satisfied that she was following him, 
bounded rapidly forward, sometimes pausing 
for her to overtake him, whining and pressing 
to her side, as if seeking consolation from her, 
and then darting on as before. Mary's step was 
wild and agitated ; but she was endeavouring 
to compose her spirits, that she might be fitted 
for any emergency, and her heart was crying 
mightily to G&d. She was solitary in that wild 
place, and if anji;hing serious had happened to 
her husband — she shuddered at the idea. 

Up the side of the steep and craggy mountain 
panted the dog, and Mary toiled perseveringly 
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after him. She knew that the animal would 
lead her unerringly to the spot where her hus- 
band was, so she had no doubts about the pro- 
per direction to take in her search for him. It 
was rapidly darkening, however, and she feared 
if that spot was distant, that the night would 
have settled down before she reached it. She 
exerted all her powers, and she was a strongly 
built, though under-sized woman; but, poor 
thing, her present situation much unfitted her 
for lengthened and excessive toil. Her husband 
once foimd, how, besides, if any serious acci- 
dent had occurred, was she to get him conveyed 
home? 

Oh ! how her heart ascended to God during 
that dreadful walk, while uncertainty as to the 
nature and extent of her husband's injury tor- 
mented her imagination, and seemed to her even 
worse than reality itself "Thy Will, Father! 
thy will be done," was her ceaseless cry, " but 
oh ! grant support and strength I" 

It was after a full hour's constant toil, that 
Mary drew dear the spot from which her hus- 
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band had fired his signal. The night, as she 
anticipated, hiad fallen ; but the clear summer 
sky was thickly spangled with stars, and the 
moon was just rising and silvering the ridge on 
which she stood. The solemn silence of the 
mountain heights, was only broken by the 
tinkling voice of the many little streams, 
whose sources lurked in the clefts and hollows 
of the hills, and by the rushing of the night 
wind, which blew cold and strong on their 
rugged tops. The scene was grand, and al- 
most overpowering in the sense of loneliness 
it inspired; the impenetrable darkness which 
brooded in those recesses, into which the faint 
beams of the moon had not yet penetrated, was 
painfully exciting to the imagination — ^the se- 
crets and mysteries of the ancient hills seemed 
there hidden from the presumptuous gaze of 
man. 

Mary would once have gazed upon this scene 
with awe-struck admiration ; but now she did 
not regard it. She pressed on with concen- 
trated energy. The dog suddenly bounded for- 
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ward, and just as, on passing the abruptly pro- 
jecting point of a crag she caught a glimpse of 

the light in her own cottage fer below, she came 
upon the dead body of her husband, lying upon 
the heather, with his face looking upwards to 
the calm unmoved sky, and the gun, whose ac 
cidental discharge had hurried him in a mo- 
ment into eternity, resting by his side. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** The billows swell, the winds are high, 
aoudsoveicagt my wintry 8ky; 
Oat of the depths to Thee I call, 
My fears are great, my strength is small." — Cowteb. 

It was with a calm, though intense agony, that 
Mary knelt by her husband's side. No loud 
lamentations, no frenzied outcries, broke from 
her lips : a deep groan only escaped them ; 
once only did she cast an appealing look to 
heaven,- and then she bent down and examined 
the body, in the vain hope that life might still 
be there. 

Through 'his heart — ^through his heart, and 
she knew that aid was unavailing. Little blood 
had flowed outwardly from the wound, but she 
felt it stain her hands as they mechanically 
busied themselves about him. 
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What a situation was hers ! — alone, in the 
night, on a bleak hiU-side, with the dead body 
of her husband, a dog her only companion, far 
away from all human , help and sympathy — a 
long and most rugged path separating her from 
her home. Well might her heart at first fail 
within her ! 

Hers were energies, however, that fitted her 
to face the peculiar difficulties of her situation. 
The first agony of certainty over, she could 
summon the not ordinary powers of her mind, 
to aid her in performing her duty. Reverently 
folding her husband's plaid over his body, she 
sat down by the side of the corpse among the 
heather, and forced herself to think. "Oh! God, 
help me to meet this trying hour !" burst from 
the pale lips of the poor widow as she did this. 

It was difficult at such a moment to compose 

« 

her mind for reflection; but it was necessary 
she should do so, and by slow degrees she suc- 
ceeded. It was as difficult, however, to decide 

on the step she should take when she had com- 
posed herself. 
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To convey her husband's body home by her 
own unaided efforts, was, she knew, impossible. 
The long and diflScult road, the darkness, and 
the weight of the corpse, rendered such an idea 
vain, and, after a moment's hesitation, she dis- 
missed it. If she could have borne to trail the 
body after her down the hiU-side, perhaps it 
might have been accomplished, with much time 
and fatigue ; but no, though it would have been 
insensible to the roughness of the path, Mary 
could not endure the thought of it. "I would 
have felt," she said, while long after describing 
the events of that fearful night, " I would have 
felt every bruise and every knock the senseless 
corpse received, in my own heart." 

Then help at so late an hour, was not to be 
obtained in this lonely place. There lay at 
some distance behind the hills, she knew, a soli- 
tary farm-house ; but she had never visited it — 
indeed, she had never been on the mountains 
before — and it would be impossible to discover 
its situation in the darkness. Even if discovered, 
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it was not likely that its inhabitants would be 
willing to lend their aid in removing her hus- 
band's body, firom so perilous a height, before 
morning dawned to show them their way. 

Mary, by a wonderful exertion of mind, was 
able to think of all this, and having done so, to 
form her resolution. Since it was impossible 
to remove her husband at that hour, she would 
not leave him. She would watch by the corpse 
till morning broke — she would remain on the 
wild hill alone with it, till she could obtain help. 

It was a fearful vigU she proposed— trying, 
most trying both to body and mind. God, who 
is ever present with his servants, and who to 
them " who have no might increaseth strength," 
would, however, she felt, sustain her through 
it. Instinctively, she bent her throbbing head 
upon the cold earth, and with broken accents 
and earnest supplication, besought him to re- 
member his own promises, to compassionate 
her helpless and desolate condition, and to sup- 
port her in this hour of trial. Never before. 
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perhaps, had such an agonizing prayer, in such 
cifcumstances, and in such a scene and time, 
ascended to heaven. 

Again and again had she recourse to prayer 
during that awful night. Often her heart be- 
gan to fail her, and the pent up agony within 
threatened to overwhelm her senses ; but she 
found relief in it. 

" It was a time of bitterness and wrestling," 
she afterwards said, ^' as man can only pai» 
through once." 

Hour after hour passed slowly by. Mary sat 
still and motionless by her husband's body, and 
the dog lay at her feet. It was something to 
have its living^ familiar companionship, at such 
a time. The animal occasionally rose and 
looked towards the corpse, as if to assure itself 
that it still lay in its former position — ^then 
uttering a low, plaintive whine, it would lick 
Mary's hand, and again cower down beside her. 

Mary, however, was scarcely conscious of the 
dog's movements. The suddenness of the mis- 
fortune which had befallen her, seemed for a 
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time to have closed up the avenues of her bodily 
senses ; and yet her mind was occasionally pre- 
ternaturally and unaccountably busy about 
mere trifles — things perfectly unconnected with 
her present situation. Scenes and persons she 
had known in her youth, intruded themselves 
with the freshness of yesterday upon her imagi- 
nation — events she had entirely forgotten, awoke 
from their graves, and stood before her. Her 
little domestic arrangements, too, would have 
their share of notice. For instance, she had a 
haunting consciousness at times of the interior 
of her own cottage — its present lonely, deserted , 
state — ^the open door — ^the decaying fire — and 
especially of the large cushioned chair in which 
her husband had been accustomed to sit. 

Then all these would vanish as suddenly as 
they had arisen; and with a pang of fresh 
agony she would* look up, and see the bare wild 
mountains around her, and the motionless form 
beneath the plaid. 

She sat with her arms folded across her knees, 
and her head resting upon them ; and this posi- 
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tion she scarcely changed for hours. The dis- 
tant light which shone from her cottage window, 
faded gradually away, till it was wholly extin- 
guished, and all was deep unbroken darkness 
below. The moon, however, rose higher and 
higher in the sky, throwing a flood of silver 
radiance on the mountain tops, and on the 
rugged rocks in the neighbourhood of the 
solemn group. What a sight it shone upon ! 

What sights it may be shining upon, even 
now, as we look with calm and unmoved eyes 
upon it! Perhaps at that hour some young, 
warm enthusiast, was admiring the same beams 
which fell upon the noble, earnest -hearted 
woman, as she sat watching her husband's body 
through the long solitary night, and was weav- 
ing bright hopes and plans for the future. Life 
is made up of such contrasts. 

The silence of that mountain region was oc- 
casionally oppressive. She could hear, indeed, 
the rushing of many streams, and the wind 
whistled among the broken rocks and heath 
with a melancholy sound. She could also dis- 
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tinguish at times the plaintive cry of some wild 
animal prowling among the hills ; but all these 
sounds were of nature; there was nothing of 
man and of neighbourhood in them. 

What a long and wearisome night it was to 
the stricken woman I The cold night mists 
settled down, and penetrated tKrough her gar- 
ments. She had nothing to protect her from 
them but her usual dress, and she was chilled 
and benumbed without being conscious of it. 
Her mental suffering was too great to allow 
her to feel bodily discomfort. 

It was long before she could weep. Her 
heart was too oppressed for that relief; but at 
length the fountains of her grief were mercifully 
opened, and her tears flowed forth as if they 
would never cease. She sat and wept, alone on 
that dreary mountain-side ; no sounds near her 
but the wild unfamiliar ones of nature ; no hu- 
man heart by to feel for her ; no friendly voice 
there to whisper consolation to her distressed 
spirit. It was a fearful solitude. 

She was somewhat superstitious too, like 
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many of her class and country, in consequence 
of her imaginative temperament ; but she had 
no dread of the lifeless body which lay stiff 
and motionless beneath that fluttering plaid. 
Her grief was too engrossing, and he had 
been too kind and affectionate a husband, for 
her to dread his presence dead. But death is 
a solemn, mysterious thing ; and so Mary felt, 
as through the long long hours she sat in com- 
pany with it. She had no anxiety for the fate 
of the departed spirit ; she had not that terrible 
fear to weigh her down. She knew the depth 
and sincerity of her husband's piety, and she 
felt assured that he was gone to God. 

At length, she saw the moon set, and the 
stars pale. Wearily and slowly did the morn- 
ing dawn upon the hiUs ; grey and faint did 
its first beams steal along the sky, and glimmer 
on the heath where the dead man lay, and the 
solitary mourner sat. In one day — ^what a 
change! Yesterday's mom had seen her a 
happy wife — ^this rose upon her as a poor, de- 
solate, broken-hearted widow. Mary's tears 
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were now dried ; but, though her face was caluiy 
the agony of the past night, had written itself 
there in lines never « to be effaced. She was 
changed in a few hours. 

With the earliest dawn of light, Mary aroused 
herself. Her limbs almost failed her at first 
— -they were so benumbed with ' exposure to 
the night air. She rose with difficulty from 
the ground, and prepared to return to the glen. 
She had determined to seek for assistance at 
her master's mansion, though distant, instead 
of searching at r^dom for the farm-house. 
The dog, who watched all her movements, made 
no attempt to follow her ; but, as if understand- 
ing what was expected of him, stretched him- 
self on the edge of the plaid which covered his 
master's body. Mary dared not lift that plaid 
— one glance of her husband's face would now 
have unnerved her ; and averting her head, she 
hurried away. 

The mists were slowly rolling up the hili 
sides, as she commenced her descent. The sun 
was not yet above the horizon, but a few faint 
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beams, his forerunners, were reddening the 
mountain tops, and scattering the haze which 
had settled upon them daring the night ; the 
whole wild, bare landscape, was Ijdn^ in the 
calm and peace of early morning. AU beneath 
was still grey and indistinct, for morning was 
slower of breaking into that deep glen than 
elsewhere ; but as Mary descended, the gloom 
gradually jdelded, as the light stole down the 
mountain sides. In spite of her chilled and 
cramped limbs, she was not long of reaching 
the glen, and hurrying along it, she approached 
her cottage. 

How desolate it looked to the sorrowing 
woman 1 The charm which it formerly had pos- 
sessed in her eyes, was broken for ever. How 
every memento of yesterday agonized her 
heart ! The door stood wide open as she had 
left it the preceding evening, and as her imagi- 
nation had pictured it ; and her hastily relin- 
quished work lay before her upon the path, 
fluttering in the wind. The little boat rose and 
fell with the slight swell upon the lake, and its 
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ripple, and the dash of the waterfall, were the 
only sounds audible in the quiet morning. It 
was a lonely spot for iiorrow like hers 1 

Mary hurried into her dwelling. The fire had 
long been extinguished, and all would have been 
darkness within, save for a faint gleam of day- 
light, which stole in through the small unshut- 
tered window of the little kitchen. The supper 
she had arranged, still stood untouched upon 
the table — he would never sit there again. 
Mary did not trust herself to look around, but 
hastily snatching up a plaid, she again left the 
cottage. 

Her birds had descended from their roost, 
and her cow saluted her with a loud low, as her 
familiar footstep passed the shed; but Mary 
neither saw nor heard them — ^her thoughts were 
with the stiff stark body on the mountain side. 
With weary, spiritless limbs, she hastened along 
the path we have formerly described ; nor did 
she pause, tiU with her tale of grief she reacted 
her master's mansion. 

Much distress and commiseration did the in- 
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telligence produce. Donald Macbean had not 
only been a faithful servant, but a pious and 
exemplary man ; and the manner of his death 
was more than usually calculated to excite sym- 
pathy. In that district, indeed, his death mkde 
a strong and lasting impression; and Mary's 
fearful midnight vigil is still fresh in the remem- 
brance of the people. Assistance was immedi- 
ately procured — many persons accompanying 
the poor widow back into the glen, and before 
mid-day, her husband's body was conveyed to 
the cottage. 

When the funeral was over, Mr and Mrs 

Maclean of Strathearn, would fain have per- 
suaded Mary to return to their family — ^they 

now felt she had a double claim upon their 
kindness. But Mary's heart clung to the lone- 
ly glen: it was associated with her husband's 
image, and she cherished his memory with a 
devotion, of which only such natures as hers 
are capable. So her master and mistress found 
themselves coinpelled to acquiesce, and placed 
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her in charge of the Tower, while a shepherd 
and his wife were assigned her former dweUing, 
and were her sole neighbours. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" All that glisters is not gold." — Meechant op Venice. 

And, in the meantime, how are things progres- 
sing at Beechwood ? Ben, upon the whole, had 
cause to be satisfied with the choice he had 
made, his wife reaDy so far fulfilled his expec- 
tations. She did the honours of his house well ; 
and except that her flounces and furbelows took 
up too much room in the buggy, and somewhat 
inconvenienced him, he had considerable grati- 
fication in exhibiting her there. 

His notions and hers were certainly very dissi- 
milar on some points. He would have preferred 
a quieter home than she evidently relished. A 
little company now and then, to show off his sil- 
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ver covers — his cellar of wines, such asChapelton 
had heard of, but never tasted — all to prove to 
those, who, in former days, when he was poor 
little Ben Wilson, would have disdained to 
notice him, what a great and important per- 
son he was now — would have sufficed him. 
Except at such times, he would have preferred 
their being alone. He liked to " daunder" 
about his woods and gardens by himself — ^he 
did not care for his wife accompanying him--- 
and then return to the house when he was tired, 
and get her to amuse and talk to him. This 
was his beau-ideal of life. 

Now Mrs Wilson had no ^ idea of such quiet 
doings. She had been accustomed to live all 
her life in a round of company, and habit is — ^as 
every body knows of course — a second nature. 
She could do without books, she did not care 
much about employment of any kind ; but she 
could not get on, she acknowledged, without 
society ; it was the atmosphere in which she had 
always lived. She loved to give frequent din- 
ners, and to dine with her neighbours in return. 
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Indeed, her weaknesses were a love of dress and 
good Uving, the latter of which she had been 
obUged to restrain in former days ; but there 
was no such necessity now, and she could 
more freely indulge it at such times. 

Ben and she were therefore opposed upon 
this point; but she had sufficient prudence 
never to dispute with him. He was pretty 
generous in money matters, seldom restrained 
her in her somewhat liberal housekeeping, and 
liked to see her handsomely dressed. Then, 
as mistress of Beechwood, her position in so- 
ciety was a very agreeable one. She was de- 
cidedly the " great lady," the first personage in 
point of dignity in Qhapelton— the country 
families still kept themselves aloof — and she 
could be as patronizing and condescending there 
as she chose. She had an unlimited command 
over the buggy, besides, and could drive into 
the little town every day if she chose, and so 
kill time. 

She had also become a kind of idol with her 
relations since her marriage. They indeed 
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were quite enthusiastic on the suhject of Beech- 
wood. One or oth^ of her sisters was gene- 
rally resident there, and her fiErth^ and brothers 
found it a pleasant thing, at the end of a week, 
to escape from business, and to stay over the 
Sabbath at the fine old manor-house. Wonder- 
fill, too, was the number of affectionate Mends 
that Mrs Wilson possessed, all ready to ^isit 
her at a moment's notice, and to stay as long as 
she liked. All things taken into account, Mrs 
Wilson of Beechwood, though with some draw- 
backs to what she considered her perfect felicity, 
was a fortunate woman ; and she was grateful 
to her husband for having made her so, and 
really humoured him prjetty welL 

Ben certainly could no longer complain of 
the dulness of Beechwood — perhaps he was 
now apt to fall into the opposite extreme. He 
admired his wife — he was proud of her — ^liked, 
too, the court paid to him by her relations — ^felt 
his importance increased by their subserviency 
— ^but yet (there always is a yet) it was wonder- 
ful how often he found his thoughts straying 
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back to old times, as if his expectations of 
happiness had not been fully realized. Prac- 
tical and worldly as Ben was, he had a soul 
capable of better emotions than the world gave 
him credit for. 

His promise was kept with the Chapelton 
folks. A series of entertainments was made for 
them soon after his marriage, so that the long- 
hidden glories of Beechwood were now become 
familiar to the inhabitants of the town. But 
Ben was never more seduced to attend their 
tea-drinkings. He occasionally dined with Dr 
Prentice and Mr Lang, who, with the exception 
of Mr Sibright the brewer, were the only 
dinner-givers in Chapelton ; but not even Miss 
Syme, who considered herself a near connexion, 
and as such entitled to have an exception made 
in her favour, ever succeeded in enticing him 
to attend her soirees. 

Ben's dislike, indeed, to that worthy spinster 
had rather increased than diminished on further 
acquaintance. Her appearance at Beechwood, 
and she was oftener there than even Mrs Wil- 
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son herself relisked, never failed to give him 
the fidgets. On such days he was always re- 
markable for his taciturnity, as if he feared, by 
joining in any conversation; to encourage her to 
address him, and he spent most of his time out 
of doors in the company of his workmen. She 
was also disliked by the servants, who thought 
she was a spy upon their actions — ^no servant, 
however honest, liking to be watched. Her 
own poor maid was to be pitied, by all accounts. 
From black Jamba, who handed her plate at 
dinner, to the cook who basted the joint of 
which she partook, the whole establishment 
regarded Miss Syme with unalloyed detesta- 
tion. 

Though her husband had no relish for the 
gaieties of Chapelton, Mrs Wilson was not in- 
different to them. Any company, indeed, she 
felt was better than none. The tea-drinkings 
of the little town were vastly stupid no doubt, 
after the gay doings she had been accustomed 
to in Glasgow ; but still there was some amuse- 
ment to be found at them, and she had no ob- 
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jections to attend the better sort. It was not 
every family, of course, who could venture to 
solicit the honour of Mrs Wilson's company. 

Time wore on; the summer passed by — so 
did autumn — ^jBllling the old orchard at Beech- 
wood with mellow fruit, which hung from every 
branch, a^d reviving in Ben's mind the feelings 
of other years, when those apples tempted him 
to scale the wall, in defiance of dogs and traps, 
and the still more dreaded old dame who guard- 
ed the treasures. Winter arrived; but even 
winter was beautiful at Beechwood; though 
Mrs Wilson, in spite of the company of two of 
her sisters, was sorely afflicted with ennui. 

There were so many evergreens — quaintly 
shaped ones they were — around the old house ; 
so many hollies, with their scarlet berries gleam- 
ing among the dark leaves, and stately laurels, 
that even at this season the place did not look 
bare. When the snow lay upon them, it was 
the prettiest sight imaginable. The view, too, 
from the front of the house was finer now, 
owing to the leafless state of the trees which 
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bordered the terrace and made it such a sweet 
shady spot in summer. 

Winter lost its look of dreariness at Beech- 
wood. The hills behind sheltered it from the 
piercing north-east winds; and within, great 
fires, constantly watched over by Jamba, who, 
like all Indians, dreaded cold, were always 
blazing ; so that the house, though ancient, was 
comfortable — at least those rooms that were 
inhabited. The little unoccupied bedchambers 
were dreary enough, the Misses Merrilees con- 
sidered — ^making them think about ghosts every 
time they passed by them of an evening. 

These rooms, however, were pretty fully oc- 
cupied for a short time. Christmas and the new 
year, brought festivities in their train, for 
though Ben had spent thirty years in a foreign 
country, he had not forgot the customs of old 
Scotland. There was a charm, indeed, about 
such old observances for him, matter of fact as 
he was. He vividly remembered how, when 
a child, he had hoarded up the pence which 
some kind neighbour had bestowed upon him. 
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manfully resisting for days all the temptations 
which buns and pies possessed in the eyes of a 
half-starved boy, that he might expend them, 
for one evening, gloriously in gunpowder. 
Squibs and crackers were then the summit of 
his ambition. 

No doubt the recollection of these old pass- 
ages, was the reason why Mr Wilson of Beech- 
wood, on being assailed by a bevy of urchins 
for a contribution to their gunpowder fund, 
while alighting from his conveyance in the 
streets of Chapelton a few mornings before the 
close of the year, instead of, as is the ordinary 
course on such occasions, ordering them per- 
emptorily off, actually put his hand into his 
pocket and presented them with five shillings ; 
which liberality becoming speedily known to 
the female inhabitants of the burgh, imme- 
diately threw him into great odium and dis- 
favour among them. 

There were great doings at Beechwood dur- 
ing Christmas time. Not only was the house 
crammed with all Mrs Wilson's relations and 
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intimate friends from Glasgow— and it was 
wonderful how strong a body they formed — 
but all the dite of Chapelton were assembled 
there. Beechwood House, in its hospitality, 
threw all the neighbouring country seats into 
the shade. Their owners, indeed, were fast 
becoming jealous of the popularity of the old 
parish pauper — so they styled honest Ben — ^and 
his wife. But Ben, as I mentioned before, did 
not mind them ; and though his wife did, she 
disguised it pretty weU. 

Beechwood was so full, that young ladies were 
obliged to sleep three a-bed some nights ; and 
black Jamba nearly threatened to leave his 
master, in consequence of the severe accumula- 
tion of his duties. 

Ben really enjoyed himself for this short 
period. His guests paid him much respect — 
the season was festive — and he could be jovial 
at times. As for his wife, she was in her pro- 
per element, and would have been content to 
have gone on in the same course for ever, 
though at present she required to be careful of 
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exertion. An heir to Beechwood was expected, 
and its birtli was anticipated with mucli excite- 
ment, not only by Ben — ^who, as was natural, 
felt mucli interest on the subject, more indeed 
than he chose openly to testify — ^but by all the 
Merrilees connexion. 



» 



CHAPTER X. 

" L!)ok here, upon this picture, and on this." — Hamlet. 

In an ancient, but most comfortably fiimished 
bedchamber, reposed the lady of Beechwood. 
The heavy damask curtains of the French 
polished mahoganybedstead, were closely drawn 
around her, except on one side. It is three 
o'clock in the day. The sunshine breaks in at 
the two smaU recessed windows, and, stealing 
through the muslin curtains which shade them, 
throws a long track of light on the crimson 
carpet. The birds are singing blithely in the 
great budding walnut trees without — ^it is the 
beginning of March — and amongst the roses 
and jessamine which lovingly clamber the house 
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walls, and shake their delicate and slender 
green sprays around the sides of the windows. 
It is a joyous breezy day without, and within 
there is equal joy. 

An excitei group of females is assembled in 
the chamber I have described. They surround 
the fireplace, in which, though the day is rather 
warm for the season, there bums a clear brisk 
fire. They converse in whispers, as if afiraid of 
disturbing the invalid, and are bending with 
much gratification over some small object wrapt 
in muslin and flannel, reposing on the knee of 
a fat, good-natured, elderly woman, in the very 
monotonous tap of whose foot on the ground, 
and composed expression of great experience, 
you read at once — ^the monthly nurse. 

The group consists of the two young ladies, 
sisters of Mrs Wilson — dashing-looking girls, 
very like herself, though considerably younger. 
They are, at present, very fluttered and very 
important, as all young ladies are on such occa- 
sions. In addition, there are the cook and 
housemaid of the family, who have stolen into 
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the room to have a peep at the baby, while the 
doctor is absent, confirming to the anxious hus- 
band and father, the satisfactory intelligence 
which was sent to him some half-hour ago, that 
all is well. They have been on ttib staircase, in 
company with Jamba, all the afternoon, in a 
state of dreadful agitation and uncertainty; for 
women-servants are wonderfully tender-hearted 
at such times. But now all cause for anxiety 
is over; and they are looking at the baby's 
little, red, pinched-up face, and admiring it 
with all their hearts. Black Jamba is in his 
pantry, and though glad that all is over, and 
madam is better, he is rather disappointed on 
account of master. The baby is a girl. 

The newly made mother reposes quietly in 
bed — ^not that she feels any need of quiet, for, 
except being a little paler than usual — and that 
is an improvement — she is really very well; 
but both doctor and nurse have enjoined si- 
lence, and so she submits. She gets a glimpse, 
however, of the group surrounding the fire- 
place, through the open curtains in front of 
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her bed, and she is somewhat amused watch- 
ing their faces, and listening to their subdued, 
though still audible chat. She is in good spir- 
its, for she is glad that her baby is bom, and 
her sufferingl are over. She had not been 
frightened about herself, however ; so she has 
not that deep sense of relief — ^that overpower- 
ing feeling of gratitude to God — ^which are the 
first emotions of many women on becoming 
mothers. She is not apt, indeed, to take serious 
views of any subject. She is strong and hearty 
in spite of aU she has gone through— her illness 
was a short one, however. Moreover, she is 
hungry, and has rather a loathing at the idea 
of the panada, to which the nurse has just al- 
luded, and which the cook is going down stairs 
to prepare ; she feels she would infinitely rather 
prefer a beef-steak, with a little porter or ne- 
gus. But she is under authority at present, 
and does not shock the ears of the experienced 
personage by the fire with such an unusual pro- 
posal, which she knows, besides, would not be 
granted. 
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But at this moment the door opens — the 
doctor and Mr Wilson enter the room, while 
the two maid-servants vanish. Ben, of course, 
goes up first to his wife's bedside. She receives 
him with a smiling face, and in answer to his 
anxious inquiries, professes herself to be per- 
fectly well. Having done his duty there, he 
shifts his position to the fireplace : the doctor 
and the two young ladies make room for him, 
and he gazes down upon the little unconscious 
being on the nurse's knee. 

He looks on it at first with a kind of curio- 
sity, as if it were some strange toy he did not 
understand; and, indeed, Ben had never been 
brought much in contact with babies, and 
scarcely knew what they were like on a near 
view — ^with emotion in the end ; for was it not — 
his child ? He at length put out his hand some- 
what timidly, for he was afi:aid of hurting it, 
and with the tip of his forefinger touched its 
little soft cheek, its nose, which at present was 
rather squeezed to one side, and its tiny hands, 
which looked so wrinkled and withered, as if, 
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to use the nurse's expression, they had been 
" plottied" for an unUmited period in warm 
water. Ben thought they looked very droll; 
but was satisfied when that functionary assured 
him, with some pity for his ignorance, that 
aU new-born infants looked just the same. He 
declined, however, with some trepidation, re- 
ceiving it into his arms, where she offered to 
place it. 

" Feel the weight o' it, sir — only feel the 
weight o' it — ^twelve pounds weight if it's ane — 
if there was just a scale and weights in the 
house !" 

One of the young ladies eagerly volunteered 
to inquire ; but Ben decidedly declining to have 
his child weighed like a sirloin or a leg of mut- 
ton, the proposal fell to the ground. 

Ben continued to gaze upon the baby, while 
the doctor (our good friend from Chapelton) 
joked away with the young ladies and nurse — 
the latter thinking him the pleasantest gentle- 
man she had ever seen, and, in consequence, 
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bursting occasionally into fits of laughter, wliicli 
she tried to stifle, for fear of disturbing the lady. 
The young ladies titter and blush, for the doc- 
tor's jokes somewhat savour of his profession. 
Then the doctor toddles over to the bed — Dr 
Prentice never walks — ^first feels the lady's pulse, 
with which he is satisfied, and then pursues the 
same course with her, tiU she is as convulsed as 
the nurse. He then prudently stops, for the 
doctor knows his business, and is aware that 
ladies in her circumstances should not be ex- 
cited. 

And Ben is still looking at the baby, with an 
interest which increases every moment ; for in 
that little meaningless countenance, surrounded 
by its crimped cambric border, he has dis- 
covered, he thinks, a likeness to his never for- 
gotten cousin. It was a trick of fancy — ^but the 
idea gratified Ben. 

A short time longer, and the doctor and Ben 
had descended to dinner, accompanied by the 
young ladies. The housemaid was placed be- 
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side the fire with the baby on her knee, while 
the busy nurse administered the panada, now 
ready, to her mistress. 

There was much joy in Beech wood that 
night ; and many were the healths drunk, and 
the hopes expressed, for the newly bom heiress. 
The mother lay contentedly in her luxurious 
bed, not at all disappointed that her child was 
a girl : officious attendants bustled about her ; 
and at length she went to sleep, without one 
thought of the solemn responsibiUty which had 
just dawned upon her— without one prayer to 
God, for his guidance and blessing in her great 
task of training an immortal soul. 

The baby lay innocent and unconscious, in 
the richly adorned cradle in which the careful 
nurse had placed it. Its blue eyes had only 
once opened on the strange unknown world it 
had newlv entered. What had that world in 
store for it ? 

" Bless the babe I" the nurse had said, as she 
tucked the soft blankets and snowy coverlet — 
the latter the work of one of its admiring aunts, 
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who stood by — around it. " Bless the bab< 
she'll be a rich and a happy woman it 's like, if 
she lives to see that time." 

And not a prayer ascended for the child to God. 



That day a similar event — but, ah ! how dif- 
ferent in its attendant circumstances — had hap- 
pened in the lonely glen of Gleneam. 

Seven months had passed away since that 
eventful night, through all the sufferings of 
which we accompanied Mary. She had been 
placed in the Tower, as I formerly mentioned, 
by her sympathizing master and mistress, who, 
with a delicacy and generosity seldom exhibited 
towards dependants, relinquished for that sea- 
son their usual six weeks' residence in the glen. 
It was their custom to migrate there at the 
shooting season in August — at the very begin- 
ning of which month the accident had happened 
to poor Donald Macbean — ^with a certain num- 
ber of their household — ^the ladies of the family 
preferring to accompany their visiters ^d male 
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relations, to remaining by themselves in the 
more commodious, though then dull, mansion- 
house below. 

It was a change that they aU enjoyed. The 
peculiar loneliness of Gleneam — ^the scrambling 
irregular sort of life they led there, dependant 
upon the hours — and nothing can be less de- 
pended on — of the sportsmen, who, at dawn of 
mom,' set off on their long day's beat over 
mountain and moor, to return in the evening 
loaded with game, and fuU of the news of the 
day's sport — ^the rowing upon the little lake in 
the moonlight, which was a favourite amuse- 
ment — the strange shifts they were put to in 
the Tower, when their visiters were more nu- 
merous than usual — aU these formed a delight- 
ful change, especially as they never staid long 
enough to get tired of it. One must think of 
all of which they deprived themselves, to esti- 
mate their attention to the feelings of their old 
faithful servant aright. 

During the previous autumn Mary had been 
very busy. The Towet was then more than 
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usually full. Not only were all the family 
there, but they had many visiters with themi, 
and from morning to night her services were in 
requisition. She had to superintend every- 
thing, for the housekeeper was left at Strath- 
earn — there being little accommodation for 
servants in the glen. Her mistress knew her 
ability, so she had not only to watch that the 
domestics performed their duty — ^they *being 
much inclined to idleness in such a wild place, 
and requiring constant admonition, and indeed 
help — ^but to act in the capacity of waiting-maid 
to all the ladies of the family, it being found 
impossible, this season to lodge their personal 
attendants in the Tower. 

Mary had felt it a fatiguing business, but she 
had gone through it cheerfully. Her only re- 
gret had been poor Donald, who, out all day 
with the gentlemen on the hill, had not her to 
attend to his wants, on his return to their cot 
in the evening. 

Such a life would scarcely have suited her 
this season, for her health had received a severe 
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shock, which, notwithstanding her robust con- 
stitution, it never fully recovered ; besides, it 
would have suggested remembrances which, as 
yet, she could not well have borne. So she felt 
deeply grateful to her kind patrons when, on 
paying her a visit . at the glen a few days after 
her husband's funeral had taken place, they in- 
formed her that, for this year, they would all 
remain at Stratheam. Of course they had been 
too much shocked by the death of their old 
servant, to be able to spend their usual time in 
the glen, where that event had so recently hap- 
pened, with any kind of enjoyment ; still, they 
had come to the resolution principally on her 
account. 

The succeeding winter was a dreary one to 
Mary, though every day found her more resigned 
and patient. She saw the Lord's hand in all 
that had befallen her, and though the peculiar 
end of the affliction might still be hidden from 
her, she was ready, with simple faith, to say, 
" It is the Lord, let Him do unto me whafseem- 
eth to Him good." From that dreadful night. 
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she felt 'that this world was not her rest, and 
sometimes a longing desire to leave it for ever 
took possession of her mind. But yet she had 
a strong motive to live. She knew that, not- 
withstanding aU the agony and suffering she 
had endured, another and a mysterious life was 
connected with hers— that, in a few months, her 
child, her departed husband's child, would be 
bom — she would be a mother. 

With what serene happiness, if her hus- 
band had been alive, would she have looked 
forward to this event ! A child, in their rugged 
mountain home, would have been as a flower 
in the desert — a gleam of sunshine, gladdening, 
brightening their solitary existence. And now 
the thought of what might have been, and what 
now could never be, lay often, notwithstanding 
her quiet submission to God, heavy at her heart. 
No father to welcome his babe when it entered 
the world, no husband to look kindly upon her, 
the very thought of whom would have cheered 
her in her approaching hour of trial. To be a 
widow is a sad thing ; but a widow, who looks 
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forward to be a mother, is the saddest thing on 
earth 1 

The winter was, indeed, a desolate one. Her 
master's family were, as usual, gone to town, 
and, except for her neighbours, the shepherd 
and his wife, she would have been entirely soli- 
tary. It was not a healthy thing for her, though 
she chose it. Her good old pastor had visited 
her often in the early part of her affliction, but, 
during the winter months, these visits, of course, 
ceased, and she did not see him again till spring, 
for she was now unable, even in calm weather, 
to go to church. She had little occupation, — 
sewing what was necessary for the child she ex- 
pected was almost her only one, — and a solemn 
sadness settled down on her spirits. 

Her neighbours in the cottage were a quiet, 
middle-aged couple, without family. John 
M'Ara was a kind-hearted man, though rough 
and unpolished. Peggy, his wife, was some- 
what of a harder nature ; but they were both 
sorry for the poor widow, and would willingly 
have helped her in any way. But they were not 
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fitted to be companions to Mary — ^the key-note 
of her mind was far beyond their reach. They 
could not comprehend her quiet, thoughtful 
disposition, nor understand a grief that had no 
noisy manifestations, or outward show. 

Peggy, indeed, who felt Mary's superiority, 
though she would not acknowledge it, scarcely 
liked her, and sometimes insinuated to her hus- 
band — ^but to no one else — ^that she wondered 
why Strathearn and his lady made such a work 
about her. Peggy thought she was proud, 
while it was but the reserve of a heart whose 
thoughts were now generally far away, and 
would openly have testified her resentment, but 
for John's remonstrances, and the respect that 
was due to Mary's auctions. 

Mary did not withdraw herself from them. 
Sometimes, indeed, she was forced to seek their 
company to settle and compose her mind, espe- 
cially in the evenings. A painful sense of her 
peculiar situation would often then press upon 
her imagination, and she would rise and leave 
her small solitary room in the Tower, go down 
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to the cottage, and sit with John and Peggy till 
it was dissipated. She was likewise anxious to 
perform any service she could for them, in re- 
turn for John's carrying her the water she re- 
quired for the day, and Peggy's managing her 
cow for her, the produce of which, however, she 
shared with them ; her needle was, therefore, 
often employed in their behalf 

At last the winter passed over — a less bois- 
terous winter, happily for Mary, than usual in 
Gleneam. Spring showed itself in the dawn- 
ing freshness of the heather, and the alterna- 
tions of sunshine and storm. A heavy faU of 
snow had occurred early in February, but by 
the middle of the month it had gradually va- 
nished, except some small patches which lurked 
still in the hollows of the hiUs. The first of 
March had arrived. 

John M'Ara was busy at the fold, which had 
been formed on the level piece of land to the 
right of the Tower. He had just brought down 
a flock of sheep from the hills, which were in- 
tended to be driven the following morning to 
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meet a drover in the strath, and, with the as- 
sistance of his dog, he was securing them there, 
when his wife approached him hastily from the 
Tower. 

" Gudeman, ye mann awa as fast as ye can 
rin to the toun, and bring up the howdie ; she 's 
fairly ta'en wi' her pains." 

Her husband stopped his work, and looked 
round. ' 

"Dinna lose a minute, I tell ye — ^I'm feart 
it '11 a' be by afore ye win back." 

John hurriedly fastened the gate of the fold 
He snatched up his plaid, threw it round him, 
and promising his anxious wife to make no 
delay, he set off at a good pace for the distant 
village, which Peggy dignified by the name of 
"toun," while she returned to the house. 

Mary was in a small room adjoining the kit- 
chen. It was very meagrely furnished, con- 
taining nothing but what was absolutely neces- 
sary. It was, in fact, a room occupied by 
servants, when the family were there. Every 
other apartment was at present dismantled* It 
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was rather dark, having only one small win- 
dow ; and as the walls of the Tower were very- 
thick, little light could enter by it. The room 
was, however, scrupulously clean; though Peggy, 
in her movements backwards and forwards this 
forenoon, had managed 'to throw it into some 
disorder. She was not much accustomed, in- 
deed, to practise tidiness in her. own premises, 
which were sadly changed since Mary occupied 
them. 

The hours glided on — John and the woman 
he was despatched for, had not yet made their 
appearance, but it was a long way. Mary was 
growing rapidly worse, but she complained 
little. Although somewhat anxious, of course, 
Peggy M'Ara did not feel helpless in the pre- 
sent circumstances. Though childless herself, 
she was, like the generality of Scotchwomen of 
her rank and years, no novice in the mysteries 
of Lucina. She was almost as experienced, in- 
deed, as the midwife herself; and while she 
would have rejoiced to see her husband arrive 
with that important functionary, she had no 
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distrust in her own ability to discharge her 
offices, if necessary. And it was as well she 
could do so. 

Peggy was sitting by the kitchen fire — ^the 
bed-room had no fireplace — with the baby, 
which she had dressed, on her knee, when John 
and his companion at last reached the Tower. 
The goodman was very anxious concerning the 
delay which had unavoidably taken place, before 
he could secure the midwife, and then get her 
conveyed to the glen. He dreaded what might 
have happened in the mterval. 

"Ay, ye are come at lastl when naebody 
wants ye ;" was his wife's cool salutation to the 
pair, as they breathlessly hurried into the house, 
turning up, with an experienced hand, as she 
spoke, the baby's long wrapper, to warm its 
limbs at the fire. 

"The bairn's born, I declare !" exclaimed 
honest John, whose eye alighted lupon the 
child. 

" Ay, deed it 's bom ; come in to the fire, Mrs 
Eichardson^how are ye the nicht, mem ?— ye'll 
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be sair fatigued wi' the walk. John, tak the 
bottle frae the press — I hae been at it mysel 
already — and help her to a dram." 

" But tell us, woman, is the mistress weel?" 

John always called Mary by the name of mis- 
tress, though his wife did not approve of it. 

" She 's as weel a^ can be expectit, ye guse ; 
she 's weak eneuch the noo ; but the job's owre,. 
and she '11 mend." 

"And the bairn, Peggy — the bairn — ^what 
has she gotten ? " 

"It's a lassie, man— a puir, wee, dwinin' 
thing o' a lassie," sinking her voice, however, as 
she spoke, with some feeling, that it might not 
reach the ears of the mother within; and gazing 
down pitifuUy upon the baby which lay in her 

lap, " it's just Uke ane o' the sn^wdraps in the 
minister s garden below ; but, for a' that, it may 
live and thrive yet." 

And a feeble infant it truly looked — pale and 
drooping like a snowdrop, as the woman said. 
The wonder was, it was alive. 

Mary lay in her humble bed in deep thank- 
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fulness of spirit. God had spared her, and had 
given her a living child. She had not expected 
it. Her heart ascended to him in grateful 
acknowledgment. She asked for her child, and 
they brought it and placed it in her bosom. 
There was no father to present it to ; and teai*s 
came into her eyes, as she thought of the green 
grave in Stratheam churchyard. She gazed 
upon its little unconscious countenance, as it 
nestled in her breast. Its helplessness awoke a 
thriU in her heart, and the deep, passionate 
love of the mother, from that moment, took 
possession of it. She pressed its feeble frame 
closer to her, and she felt she had now some- 
thing to live for. Mary fell asleep that night, 
calm and serene, her baby in her bosom, with a 
prayer on her lips for it and for herself. 



. CHAPTER XL 

" My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 

Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands 

Is nothing left me but my body's length! 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 

And live we how we can, yet die we must." 

Shakspeabe. 

The little heiress of Beechwood is five years 
old. She is still the heiress, for no other child 
has blessed the union of Mr and Mrs Wilson. 
She is a fair, blue-eyed, rosy imp of a cMld- 
petted and spoiled by father, mother, aunt (one 
of the Misses Merrilees is married), and ser- 
vants. She reigns supreme in Beechwood 

House, where her wiU, infant as she is, seems 
to be law. Her pretty tricks and smiling face 
— ^though that face can crimson with passion on 
the slightest contradiction — ^have so won on her 
father's heart, that he can scarcely bear to have 
her out of his sight. She is his constant com- 
panion out of doors, and is rather troublesome 
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to the gardener, as she scatters his seeds, carries 
off his tools, and treads down his choicest 
flower-beds without reproof. 

She is her father's darling, the very apple of 
his eye, and yet he is getting vexed that she is 
growing so wild and unmanageable, especially 
as he feels himself unable to check it. He 
speaks seriously to his wife on the subject, who 
is obliged to acknowledge the truth of what he 
says, but thinks the child will improve as she 
gets older, and that they need not trouble 
themselves at present about it. Her mother 
had ^ways said that she (Mrs Wilson) had been 
very passionate and ungovernable herself when 
a child. 

Ben comforts himself with this intelligence, 
and subsides into his old way— letting the child 
do what she likes, and coaxing and soothing 
her whenever she falls into one of her passions. 
Time will improve her. 

Her mother is fond, of her ; but she can do 
without her better than the father. When she 
is good and playful, amusing and merry, as she 
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often is, nothing can be pleasanter than to haye 
the little creature beside her ; but when those 
passionate, obstinate fits attack her, — and they 
are of daily, nay, hourly recurrence,— she is 
very glad to summon Jamba to convey her to 
the nursery, or to her papa, if he is within 
reach, who soothes her sooner than any one ; 
which transit, however, . is not accomplished 
without much screaming and kicking on the 
child's part. Mrs Wilson, whose love for the 
good things of this life has greatly developed 
her personal attractions during the last few 
years, has grown, you must know, somewhat 
indolent in consequence, and does not like to be 
disturbed, especially after dinner. 

As for the aunt, who now constantly re- 
sides at Beechwood, she is a perfect slave to the 
child. Her duty, understood but not expressed, 
is to keep the little Miss in good humour, that 
she may not distress or annoy papa and mamma. 
Thus the child's whims, however hurtful to her- 
self, must be indulged ; her appetites are not to 
be restrained, for fear of throwing the whole 
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household into confdsion by her screams, dis- 
turbing papa while reading his newspaper in 
the dining-room, or perhaps awaking mamma 
from her after-dinner nap, on the couch in the 
drawing-room. And the consequence, of course, 
is, that the little lady feels her power, and 
screams vigorously upon all occasions when her 
wishes are disputed. 

" For peace's sake take it then, child ! " is 
the constant exclamation of the wearied-out 
mother, aunt, or servant, who find it impossible 
to hold out against the violence of the little 
creature's ungovemed temper. 

And yet, when good, she is really a sweet 
and engaging child. From constantly associat- 
ing with grown people, she is very droll and 
old-fashioned, and you cannot help watching 
her clever and amusing ways with interest. 
She is very observant too, for her age, and 
notices things in a way you would scarcely 
credit. Her relations shake their heads, indeed, 
and pretend to look grave, when she tells them 
what she has just seen or heard in the pantry 
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or kitchen — ^and she is allowed free access to 
those places, or, rather, she chooses to have — 
warning her that a young lady like Miss Wilson 
of Beechwood, who wiU be sd great some day 
or other, should never notice such things. But 
she sees them smile, and whisper to each other 
afterwards, and she knows what such admoni- 
tions are worth : and, indeed, they are secretly 
delighted with the cleverness and observation 
of the child. So she learns to be a spy upon 
the whole household, not excepting her mother 
and aunt. 

She is called Eliza; she was named Eliza- 
beth for her grandmother Merrilees; but Mrs 
Wilson thinks Eliza shorter and prettier. 

Little Eliza Wilson, then, runs wild about 
Beechwood ; and, if we are to judge from ap- 
pearances, by the time she reaches womanhood, 
— ^if they and she are spared till then — she will 
have acquired complete ascendency over both 
father and mother, and all indeed whose posi- 
tion may place them under her influence. She 
already knows, young as she is, that she is an 
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heiress, and the signification of that word. 
There are too many servants about the house, 
and she is too much accustomed to unrestrained 
intercourse with them, not to understand this — 
even if she had not a foolish mother and aunt^ 
who are impressmg it upon her childish mind 
every day. Nor is her father much more pru- 
dent. He is proud of the fortune his little 
daughter will inherit: anticipates with much 
satisfaction the position which some day she 
will take among the haughty families around 
them, and the great connexion she will probably 
make, in spite of the old story of his birth ; and 
as he lifts her upon his knee, and pushes back 
the curls of fair hair from her rosy face, he can- 
not help sometimes communicating his expecta- 
tions to the child. He did not live to see them 
realized. 

Ben Wilson lived only six years to enjoy the 
fruit of his life of toil and calculation. Was he 
happier in the latter end than in the begin- 
ning? Who can say? They were strangely 
dissimilar, the first part of his existence and the 
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last. He had accomplished his early dream; 
and, perhaps, he was satisfied with the result. 
If in his secret heart he acknowledged, that 
worldly prosperity does not necessarily bring 
contentment along with it — ^if he felt that there 
is but " one thing needful " for true happiness, 
and that without it the best earthly portion 
cannot satisfy — ^we know not — ^he did not con- 
fess it. 

Ben's death was sudden and unexpected. A 
stroke of apoplexy — a complaint which he never 
dreaded — ^hurried him in a few hours into eter- 
nity. In the morning he was in his usual 
health, and in the evening he was stretched 
cold, silent, and lifeless, in the house of which 
he had been for a few short years the proud and 
gratified master. What now to him was the 
wealth he had so ardently coveted ! 

A pompous and magnificent funeral-train at- 
tended Benjamin Wilson of Beechwood to the 
grave. Horses pranced, and plumes waved. 
But as the richly ornamented coffin, with its 
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velvet pall, was borne across the dmrchyard to 
ita final resting-place, it passed by the nameless 
and almost forgotten monnd, where slept the 
dust ofhiswretched and outcast mother. Strange 
contrast ! as many who were watching that pro- 
cession thought. 

A conspicuous marble tablet in the quiet old 
churchyard of Chapelton, erected by his discon- 
solate widow, records, in the usual exaggerated 
language, the rich man's numerous virtues; 
but not even a common unlettered stone, marks 
the grave where Susan Wilson, the parish pauper, 
lies. 

After Ben's death, a will was discovered in 
his repositories, which bore date several years 
back. By it, his whole property, landed and 
personal — ^and the latter was greater than even 
his wife was aware of — ^was left to his daughter 
and her heirs ; but in case of her dying unmar- 
ried, or without famUy, it was bequeathed, with- 
out reservation, to his cousin, Mary Wilson or 
Macbean, lately resident, the will went on to say, 
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in Chapdton, but now living in the parish of 
Stratheam, in Sutherlandshire. So fully had 
Ben informed himself about his cousin. 

r 

A small annuity, . amounting to the same sum 
he had bestowed upon them since his return, 
was left to old Mrs Wilson and her daughters, 
for their respective lives. His wife was already 
liberally provided for by her marriage -settle- 
ment. 

And to this strange will as it appeared to 
his wife — ^for though cognizant of his rela- 
tions in Chapelton, who, however, never obtrud- 
ed themselves upon her notice, sh^ had never 
been aware of Mary's existence, Ben nevei: 
having once mentioned her name during aU the 
period of their connexion — Dr Prentice, Mr 
Lang, and herself, were appointed the executors, 
with power to add to their number, if neces- 
sary. 

It certainly took somewhat from the satisfac- 
tion of feeling herself placed, in the conspicuous 
position of guardian, as well as mother to the 

VOL. I. 
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heiress of Beechwood, that there was even 
a remote chance of all the wealth and hon- 
ours pertaming to that name passing away 
from her own family connexion, to a set of 
people, whose existence had been the secret 
drawback, in the otherwise unexceptionable 
marriage she had made. But she comforted 
herself at the recollection, that there was little 
probabiKty of such an event happening. How- 
ever, she disliked that even that probability 
should be known to the world ; and at her re- 
quest, Dr Prentice and Mr Lang both agreed, as 
long as the matter was unimportant, to be silent 
on the subject. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" So cunning, and so young, is wonderful." 

KiNa KiCHASD Thibd. 

Mrs Wilson paid all the respect to her hus- 
band's memory, which the most scrupulous pro- 
priety required. Her demeanour was most 
edifying to those who witnessed it, and her 
sables could not have been deeper than they 
were. They were made, however, of the richest 
materials, and by the most fashionable milliner 
and dressmaker in Glasgow ; for Chapelton pos- 
sessed no artiste capable of pleasing her. 

Fortunately she became her weeds. Her 
somewhat exuberant complexion had formerly 
been generally heightened by the colours she 
preferred — of which it certainly stood little in 
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need. But now, the deep black of her crapes 
and bombasines, only relieved by the close fit- 
ting widow's cap of transparent muslin, gave a 
subdued tone to her countenance, while her 
dress draped itself in large becoming folds, round 
her still handsome though portly figure. She 
looked her present important position weU— 
and was conscious of doing so. 

For a fiill year she remained in privacy at 
Beechwood, receiving no company, except in a 
very quiet way, and never going out herself. 
She gave all encouragement, however, to her 
acquaintances in Chapelton to visit Beechwood, 
and in consequence drank tea few evenings 
alone. The distance between the two places 
was just a pleasant walk ; and as Mrs Wilson 
was thoroughly good-natured, and not stingy 
about lending her buggy, which was now called 
a chaise, on dark or rainy evenings, her visiters 
were generally driven home— though I will not 
affirm that John the coachman did not grumble 
a little. 

During this year of quiet, Mrs Wilson obliged 
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herself to take a more active personal superin- 
tendence over her little daughter, than she had 
formerly done. This, however, amounted to 
little more than bestowing the greatest care on 
her health, and sometimes venturing, : in spite 
of the chUd's passion, to withhold : what she 
thought might be prejudicial to her. But she 
contented herself with this exertion. Eliza was 
still permitted to run wild among the servants, to 
copy their habits, and report their delinquencies 
to her mother and aunt, to whom, in liheir 
present rather dull sort of life^ this was a great 
amusement. 

•"She wiU have more pride when she gets 
older," was her mother's constant remark to 
her sister on these occasions; and her mind 
was easy in consequence, for she believed it. 

As to pride, however, the little lady had 
probably more than enough already. But per- 
haps Mrs Wilson meant dignity, — ^that moral 
dignity which can elevate the meanest, as it 
can adorn the loftiest station. Eliza was quite 
aware that she was Miss Wilson of Beech- 
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wood, the richest heiress in the county, and 
she gave herself great, though childish airs, in 
consequence. She tjnrannized over the whole 
household, who privately thought her the worst 
trained and most disagreeable child they had 
ever seen ; but more particularly over her own 
attendant, who was worn off her legs (to use her 
Qwn expression) in following the young lady 
about, and in exerting herself to gratify her 
whims. She had liberal wages, however, and' 
that was some inducement to remain in her 
place, which in private she was always threaten- 
' ing to leave. 

But it will give the reader a better idea of 
the independent tone of the child-heiress, if I 
give a sketch of it. 

Eliza was sitting one morning on a low stool 
in the drawing-room, beside her mother. Her 
lap was fiill of flowers, which she had just 
gathered in the garden, having despoiled her 
mother's pet beds of their finest blossoms, many 
of them, too, only partially blown. The gar- 
dener, a great lover of his art, provoked at the 
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destruction of his favourites, especially of some 
hyacinths, which he had only that morning 
uncovered for the first time, had desired her 
attendant to inform his mistress of the spoliation 

I 

committed. The girl had discharged her com- 
mission, though not in the presence of the young 
lady. 

"What's this I hear you've been about, Eliza?" 
said her mother, as the child soon after ran into 
the room with the flowers in her pinafore, 
except those she had dropt by the way — and 
she was always littering the house with some- 
thing or other, the housemaid complained. She 
sat down on the stool, and began arranging them. 
" What's this you've been about ?" 

The child, however, paid no attention to 
what her mother said, but continued her oc- 
cupation. 

^^ Well, that is provoking," said Mrs Wilson, 
rising hastily from her sofa. She was fond of 
her flowers, and rather proud of them ; and as 
she saw hyacinth after hyacinth, red, white, 
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and blue, strewed upon the carpet before her, 
her patience gave way. " What made you pull 
the flowers, Eliza — ^the flowers I told you not 
to touch ? You are very naughty." 

Still the little creature did not answer her. 
She was accustomed to be found fault with, but 
she knew no punishment foUowed it. 

"Why don't you speak, Eliza?" asked her 
mother, more irritated than her indolence 
generally allowed her to be about anything; 
but the spectacle before her roused her for 
once. 

" The flowers are n't yours," replied Eliza, 
rudely, mthout desisting from her employment. 

"Whose are they, then?" said her mother, 
sharply. 

" They are mine," cooUy said the little girl ; 
" and I may do what I like with them. Jamba 
and Jessie say that I am the mistress here — 
not you, — and that when I am big I may turn 
you out, if I like." 

" WeU, I declare, if ever I heard the like of 
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that in my life!" said the justly incensed Mrs 
WUson. "Jamba and Jessie are extremely 
impertinent; and you, miss, are a very naughty 
girl to speak in that way to your mamma." 

" I am not naughty — ^you are naughty — and 
my own papa left me a great heap of money, to 
do what I like with, — and you sha'n't have any 
of it, for I don't like you; but I wiU give some 
to Jamba and Mary, (the cook,) for they give 
me nice things when I want them." 

"What do they give you?" asked Mrs Wil- 
son jealously, her wrath already subsiding to- 
wards the child, though she still felt angry with 
the servants who had spoken so insolently and 
unadvisedly before her. 

" Eliza won't tell you," said the child, purs- 
ing up her little rosy mouth as she spoke, and 
looking with precocious slyness and triumph at 
her mother. 

" WeU, she is the worst child in the world 

• to manage 1 " mentally exclaimed the mother, 

wearied already with the contest, and now 

consoling herself with the reflection, that the 
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mischief could not be helped. " I must really 
get a governess soon to keep her in some 
order." And sinking back on the sofa, she 
looked for her place in the new novel which 
had just reached her from Glasgow, and soon 
forgot her late cause of grievance in its perusal. 

Mrs Wilson was at last really compelled to 
make inquiries about a governess for Eliza. Dr 
Prentice and Mr Lang highly approved of the 
plan,' for they, as well as every one else, saw 
that the little girl was in a fair way to be 
utterly spoiled. Mrs Wilson's friends in Glas- 
gow saved her the trouble of personal inquiry ; 
and at last a Miss Burt, who was highly re- 
commended by the lady whose situation she 
was leaving, for patience and sweetness of tem- 
per, was selected. 

Poor Miss Burt 1 her patience and sweetness 
were destined to be well tried in her new situa- 
tion! She was a pale, subdued-looking girl, 
whose stooping figure and contracted chest 
would have betokened delicate health, even if an 
occasional hollow cough had not done so. She 
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was apt to catch cold on the slightest unusual 
exposure; and being very patient, a^ I have said, 
and fearful of giving trouble, was hable to be 
Uttle considered. She had no idea of what she 
undertook, when she accepted the office of go- 
verness to Eliza. She had been accustomed to 
the management of several children, and she 
thought that to take charge of only one little girl, 
would be so light a duty. Poor thing 1 a week's 
residence at Beechwood sadly undeceived her : 
she had never had to contend with such diffi- 
culties before. 

Mrs Wilson was one of those ladies who re- 
gard a governess as only an upper servant in a 
family. Miss* Burt had a very good salary — 
she was paid liberally for her services — ^and as 
to illness and delicacy, that was all nonsense — 
she should not have, accepted the situation, if 
she was unable to discharge all the duties 
that it might devolve upon her. Such were 
the views Mrs Wilson would have expressed 
upon the subject, if it had been discussed 
before her ; but the truth is, Mrs Wilson 
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was one of those easy, selfish, good-tempered 
people, who are generally so engrossed by 
themselves, that they are often not aware of 
what passes before their eyes. She disliked 
trouble — ^Miss Burt was there to save her from 
it ; so, poor Miss Burt was from the first 
tasked beyond her strength — ^it being an ex- 
press stipulation that she should never sHOlow 
her pupil to be out of her sight — and though 
the servants, who pitied her sincerely, soon 
observed how her pale face grew gradually 
paler, her eye dimmer, her spirits more and 
more subdued, and her hollow cough more fre- 
quent, Mrs Wilson saw nothing of this. She 
only felt that her quiet, timid manners were 
very chilling — ^that her presence was a restraint 
— and that, after all, Eliza was not one whit 
less troublesome than before. She was angry 
and disappointed with Miss Burt in conse- 
quence, as if the poor girl could have worked 
impossibilities, or subdued in a few weeks, 
what she and others had been fostering and 
strengthening for years. 
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It was no surprise to any one save Mrs 
Wilson and Miss Merrilees, that Miss Burt at 
the end of three months was compelled to re- 
sign her situation, and return home to her 
widowed mother's roof ; which she never again 
left, till, in less than a year after, she was 
borne forth to her grave in the Caltbn burying- 
ground. 

And now ensued a series of governesses. 
Like the regal phantoms in Macbeth, they must, 
however, only make their appearance — ^pass 
silently over the stage — and vanish. I have 
no space to particularize them. 

Change at Beechwood was the order of the 
day. By the time Eliza was ten years old, she 
had changed her instructors six times. Those 
who were gentle and patient like Miss Burt, 
— and two were so, fortunately their constitu- 
tions were stronger than hers, — persevered 
longest ; still they only retained the situation 
a year each. 

Mrs Wilson's directions to her daughter's 
teachers were short, but very comprehensive. 
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They might administer what amount of instruc- 
tion they pleased — ^there were no restrictions 
in this particular — ^but punishment was to be 
dispensed with. Mrs Wilson could talk very 
learnedly at times, especially to her governesses 
when engaging their services, upon education : 
indeed, with strangers, she might have passed 
for a model mother. Her theory was moral 
suasion ; which was admirable, if she had re- 
duced it to practice. The birch, in her eyes, 
was as hateful an instrument as the knout of 
Russia, the bowstring of Turkey, or any other im- 
plement devised for the mutilation and punish- 
ment of man : you felt ashamed, indeed, of ever 
having had recourse to it when listening to her. 
But, in secret, Mrs Wilson was heavily op- 
pressed with her responsibilities. The little 
girl grew every day more wild — ^more un- 
manageable — and more unwilling to learn. To 
run imrestrainedly about the house, tormenting 
every one with the disorder she created, or about 
the garden and woods in company with Nim- 
rod, the old Newfoundland dog, where, especi- 
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ally in the former, she was equally mischievous, 
was all she cared for. She hated restraint and 
lessons, however gently administered. 

Mrs Wilson blamed the governesses for this 
wildness — she thought they should curb It. 
Then, as to learning, she feared they must be 
unfit to teach what they professed, or surely 
Eliza would have made more progress: the 
child, at ten years of age, could scarcely read. 
But, too indolent to exert herself, and too igno- 
rant, indeed, to judge of their qualifications, 
she allowed . time to pass by— ate her dinners, 
saw her friends, and enjoyed herself in quiet- 
ness — ^resolving, some time soon, to take a house 
for the winter in either Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
and put Eliza to school. 

The teachers, on the other hand, knew not 
what to do. Forbidden to punish, they soon found 
themselves utterly unable to manage the clever, 
but very wayward child committed to their 
care. She knew they had no real authority 
over her, laughed at their threats, withstood 
their coaxing, and made their life wearisome. 
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It was almost impossible to get her to fix her 
attention to a task : she learnt only what she 
liked, and at the timea which pleased herseli^ 
and those did not occur very often. To com- 
plain to her mother was useless; the gover- 
nesses discovered this before being a month at 
Beechwood. Mrs Wilson would look annoyed— r 
acknowledge that Eliza was very troublesome, 
would promise to admonish her — and there it 
ended. 

Poor little Eliza Wilson 1 poor ill-managed 
child! 

Other changes also often occurred in the 
household, besides the usual appearing and 
disappearing of governesses. Beechwood House 
was a comfortable place for servants. The 
mistress was good-tempered and indulgent, 
the work was light, wages were liberal, and 
there was no stint in housekeeping ; yet Mrs 
Wilson's servants were perpetually leaving her : 
— even Jamba at length embraced an opportuni- 
ty of returning to India. They could not endure, 
they said, the tj^annical temper of the child, or 
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the freedoms she was allowed, or rather encou- 
raged to take with them. These interfered with 
their comfort, and high wages were nothing in 
comparison with a quiet pkce and a weU- 
ordered household. 

Eliza was very selfish. Some children, over- 

> 

indulged like her, have a generous disposition, 
which, in the eyes of servants, atones for violence 
of temper : when the fit of passion is over, they 
try to make amends for it. Eliza had much in 
her power, even as a child. Her mother refused 
her nothing : indeed she had always too much 
money to spend. But all she spent was upon 
her own gratifications. She grudged even that 
her old frocks should be bestowed upon the 
children of the poor. 

The servants detested her meanness as a child, 
and thought that it augured iU for the liberality 
of the woman. Their remarks in the kitchen 
of an evening, when they were all assembled 
together, and of course discussing their betters 
up stairs, were certainly far from flattering. 

VOL. I. P 
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Pity Mrs Wilson did not hear them ; they might 
have done her good 1 

" She 's an ill-set bairn, as ever I saw," said 
the cook on one of these occasions. Something 
more than usually provoking had occurred that 
very afternoon, and the servants, seated by the 
fireside, were busily discussing it. " She 's an 
ill-set bairn ; but what can ye expect, when, let 
her do what she likes, nae faut's fand wi' her. 
It 's the mither that 's to blame mair than the 
wean, I tell ye." 

" Ay, but bluid 's bluid, woman," said the 
smart, black-eyed, little housemaid. Bell Semple 
by name, who, having been formerly in service 
at Sir Charles Dalzell's in the neighbourhood, 
was rather high in her notions ; " ye '11 ne'er 
mak a silk purse o' a sow's lug, nor a real leddy 
o' a mushroom laird's bairn." 

" What 's a mushroom laird, BeU ?" asked her 
less initiated fellows. 

" Ou," said Bell, tossing her head with an air, 
" we kent weel eneuch what that was at the 
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Blair : it just means a man that 's risen frae nae- 
thing— mushrooms, ye ken, spring up in a nicht 
— ^and that little hempy's faither did sae, if a' 
tales are true." 

"Whisht, whisht, Bell, woman 1" said her 
more prudent companions. 

" Whisht nane 1" replied Bell ; " I care na' 
though they heard me ; it 's naething but truth. 
Mind what I say — je ne'er yet saw an aik tree 
that bore blaeberries, nor a grosert bush wi' 
acorns growin' on't; neither wiU ye see carle 
bluid bear onything but carle bluid — a' bring 
forth after their kind. I dinna mean to say 
that the real gentry are withoot their fauts, but 
their fauts are their ain. -Diey 're proud and 
high, and hae mony nonsense things aboot them;, 
but maist o' them, at least what I hae kent, hae 
an open hand and a free heart. Ay, bluid 's 
bluid| as I said before, and that ye '11 see yet." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

WOEDSWORTH. 

Wb must now return to the glen, and see how 
its inhabitants have been prospering during 
these years. 

Little change has taken place among them ; * 
they are all still there, and Mary's care and 
tenderness, with the blessing of God, have pre- 
served her child. 

It is a slight, fragile-looking creature, with a 
thoughtful eye and a delicate cheek, to which 
the breezy mountain air has only given a faint 
and almost imperceptible tinge of colour. The 
child's lips, however, are a beautiful, healthy 
red, and there is no sign of ill health in its firm 
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elastic frame. With its long, curUng, fair hair, 
its grave, quiet expression, so like ite mother's, 
and yet so different ; its clear, pale face, and its 
slight, airy figure, so full of natural, infantine 
grace, it might pass for some Highland fairy, 
the genius of the solitude. 

He? name is LiUas. Mary named her after 
her kind mistress, the good lady of Stratheam ; 
and a great favourite is little Lilies with all the 
high-born ladies of that house. She is their 
plaything when they are at the Tower, and they 
never return from their winter's sojourn in town, 
without bringing her many pretty things. Mary, 
indeed, never requires to buy a frock for he^ 
daughter. And the little creature is not spoiled ; 
she is very tractable and gentle, very affection* 
ate and obedient to her mother. 

People, somehow, have learnt to associate 
her father's sudden death, her mother's piety, 
and her lonely dwelling-place, with the child's 
sweet disposition. They think she is different 
from others of her age, but are not surprised 
by it. 
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Little Lily of Gleneam is already spoken of 
in the district, not only for her beauty, which, 
indeed, is of a peculiar kind, but for her gentle 
and serious disposition. They think her name 
SO suitable — ^she is like a lily. 

She is the darling of both John and Peggy. 
The latter, indeed, from her aflfection to the 
chUd, whom she feels, owing to the circum- 
stances of her birth, to be partly her own, has 
quite forgotten her old grudge to the mother ; 
and as to John, he spends all his leisure mo- 
ments — ^which are not many — ^in her coippany. 
He never goes to the "toun" without buying a 
fairing for her ; and it is his dehght to get her 
on his knee of an evening, and have her sing 
songs and hymns to him, which she does when- 
ever she is asked, in a quiet, serious manner, 
which, often as he has noticed it — and he talks 
of it every night to his wife — still continues to 
astonish him. But, though quiet, she is a 
cheerful little thing, and very fond of .being 
. employed and made useful, which causes John 
and Peggy to devise trifling tasks for her, which 
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she gravely executes, to their unbounded admi- 
ration. 

John and Peggy think the glen quite a 
changed place since she was born, and that she 
is the sunshine in it. If she were to die, they 
could not continue to live there ; but they never 
dread Lily dying, for, though a deUcate-looking 
chUd, she is never ill. 

And all the time they are amusing themselves 
with her, Mary sits by, quiet and happy. She 
knows how much the good couple relish Lily's 
company in the evening, so she never disap- 
points them. 

Mary leads a contented, peaceful life in the 
glen. Except for the short time in the summer, 
when the Tower is occupied, she and the honest 
pair in the cottage are still solitary. Her 
great auction has been blessed by God to 
chasten and purify her. It has taught her to 
sit loose to the world ; and though she loves 
her child with a devotion and an exquisite ten- 
derness which few feel, she has given that child 
to Grod. Her faith in him is pre-eminently sim- 
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pie and child-like, so she is at peace with regard 
to the future. She is like Hannah of old — she 
feels that her child is not hers, but God's. 

She has much leisure, and all her spare time 
is occupied in training and teaching Lily. And 
oh I how often is she on her knees in that soli-» 
tary room, pleading for a blessing upon heri 
Lily is the child of many prayers. And others 
pray for Lily, and teach her, besides her mother. 
TTiat good old grey-haired man, the minister of 
that wild far-spreading parish, is never long 
absent from the glen. It refreshes his spirit to 
meet and commune with Mary, who, in her 
humility, little thinks how much her conversa- 
tion comforts and strengthens her pastor. 
; He had been minister of that parish forty 
years. It had been his only charge. Though 
often tempted to leave it — ^for his name had 
spread wide — ^he felt that there was the sphere 
of duty best fitted for him, and he continued 
to labour with unremitting diligence among its 
people. He never thought of the world be- 
yond : he was content to live and die in God'3 
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service among the wHd heathy hills, and simple 
population, of his highland parish. 

He had been a poor man's son, aQd all the 
patrimony he inherited was the family Bible ; 
but it was a noble inheritance. His father 
thought so, and bequeathed it to him with his 
dying breath. His parents had pinched them- 
selves to send him to college ; but neither of 
them lived to have the joy of seeing him an 
ordained minister. He had an only sister, and 
she m^companied him to Stratheam. They were 
very happy together. She was a gentle, pious 
creature, and earnestly sympathized with all his 
plans of usefulness. But she was not long spared 
to aid him — ^her work was done, and God took 
her to himself. 

And from that time Angus Macdonald had 
lived alone. He never married, but devoted 
himself with unwearied energy to his minis- 
terial duties. He was never absent from Strath- 
eam, save when delegated, once in several yeara, 
to attend the General Assembly of the Church ; 
and then he would return with eager zeal to 
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his labours in his beloved parish, as if he thought 
every moment wasted that was not spent in the 
service of the Gospel 

Venerable and apostolic man I Would that 
every minister of Christ had such high and ex- 
alted views of his holy calling, and such a de- 
sire for winning souls ! 

His life was most holy and self-denying ; and 
yet he was no gloomy fanatic. He was a cheer- 
ful Christian, and universally beloved. No 
house too distant, no night too wild for the 
minister of Stratheam, in his vigorous man- 
hood, to be absent from the bedside of the 
dying. Wrapt in his plaid, he would fight 
against the storm, and feared not the rudest 
paths among the hills, when duty called him. 
Even in his old age, his rough Highland pony 
might daily be met going, or returning with 
him, on some errand of love and mercy. The 
good old man knew every chUd among his 
parishioners. 

His only relaxation was the cultivation of the 
manse garden. He loved flowers, and he often 
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carried them to the sick. The manse was a 
tall, gaunt, narrow house. It was, in truth, 
very tmcomfortable and dilapidated ; but I do 
not know whether he was sensible of this, he 
thought so little of his own convenience. The 
people looked upon it, however, with a reverence 
which they never bestowed upon the greatest 
of ihe seats around, for they felt how holy a 
man inhabited it. 

The manse stood on a rising ground, near 
the small antique white-washed church, whose 
little bell every Sabbath summoned a crowded 
congregation to worship within ; and one win- 
dow — ^the window of the minister's study — ^was 
visible from far and near in the valley. A 
light could always be seen twinkling in that 
room tiU far in the night. The tempest might 
howl, and the rain might beat fiercely against 
the panes ; through the chinks of those shutters 
that light for hours never ceased to gleam. And 
that gleam had a strange attraction for the 
inhabitants of Strathearn ; for they knew 
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that during those hours their pastor was wrest- 
Itog OB hi. knee, for them. 

; He early appredaW. Ma^. char«.er, «.d 
his visits to the glen were firequent He grew 
fondly attached to lily ; indeed, he loved 
aU chndren, and nothing pleased him more 
than to gather a group of them around his 
knee. His countenance was then beautiful, 
lighted up by that loving serious smile, and 
surrounded with those thin locks of silvery 
hair. He was like the beloved disciple grown 
old. 

Lily used to watch for his coining ; and 
when she saw the active little pony, which she 
loved to stroke and feed, appear round the 
projecting point of road, with her beloved 
old fiiend on its back, her joy was extreme. 
She would instantly seek her book, and after 
he had conversed with her mother and Peggy, 
during which she always patiently waited, he 
would lift her on his knee, and give her a 
lesson. 
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..And those were precious lessons 1 No won- 
der that God blessed the instruction thus" ad- 
ministered by both mother and pastor, and 
that little Lily seemed to grow in grace, aa she 
grew in years and in beauty. 

Lfly had never been beyond the confines of 
the glen. Her minister, in consideration of 
the weak state of Mary's health, had performed 
the rite of baptism there, at which John and 
Peggy alone were present, to witness the poor 
mother take the solemn vows. That was truly 
a trjdng day to Mary, and revived her sorrows 
afresh. 

Lily was a singular child. There was an 
unusual refinement about her for her rank in 
life, though that might be partly traced to the 
loneliness of her abode, separating her from 
intercourse with children of her own class and 
age. She was also occasionally accustomed to 
the society of her superiors. When the family 
from Stratheam were at the Tower, she was, 
as I have formerly mentioned, freely admitted 
into their apartments, and familiarized with 
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their habits and manners. They were inter- 
ested in the singularly thoughtful and very 
lovely little child, and the young ladies kept 
her with them — and, much to Mary's reli^ 
whose time was then greatly occupied, did not 
allow her to mix with their servants. Some of 
these were from town, and Mary did not like 
their ways; she feared for Lily among them, 
and would rather have placed her with Peggy, 
than allowed her to mingle with them. 

Mary we have already described as superior, 
in many respects, to those of her own rank in 
life, though, as a child, she was far homelier 
than Lily. True piety, however, always softens 
and refines the nature which possesses it, and 
every year had improved Mary. But Lily had 
a refinement of mind, and a delicacy of percep- 
tion in childhood, which even Mary, much as 
she loved, and well as she thought she under- 
stood her darling, could not comprehend. 

The wild solitude and grandeur of Gleneam 
— ^the only scene which the child had ever 
known — ^had gradually developed a poetic fancy. 
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Her mind was formed under the influence of 
Nature's noblest handiwork, and all her ideas 
were in accordance with it. She had a keen 
sense of the beautiful, though beauty in Glen- 
earn was of the severest kind. No flowers 
grew there but the purple heath, or some 
soUtary tdt of ™ld daWe, or Uue vervain, in 
some sheltered nook ; yet all around the Tower 
was a garden to Lily. She saw beauty inde- 
scribable in those simple blossoms, and they 
fiUed her young mind with wonder and admira- 
tion. 

Then the forms of the clouds, as in summer 
they slowly sailed along the blue sky in masses 
of pure white, reflected upon the lake, obscuring 
. the sunshine one moment to leave it brighter 
the next ; or, as in autumn they came rolling 
in transparent mist down the sides of the 
mountains, varying and shifting with every 
breeze; or in winter sweepmg wUdly before 
the blasts or filling the sky with one leaden 
weight of grey hue, — all these phenomena awoke 
her attention, and filled her with interest. 
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The dark mountains which surrounded hei* 
home were a mystery to Lily. She often 
wondered what was beyond them; some strange 
interminable solitude, where all was desolation, 
and where man could not dwell. She knew 
that the way her pastor came led into the world,^ 
where many people lived, and bright things 
grew ; for the good old man never visited the 
glen, without bringing her flowers from his 
garden, — ^but beyond the hills, aU was un- 
certainty to Lily. 

The child knew that her father had perished 
among these black mountains ; and she associa- 
ted the clouds, the flowers, the changing mists, 
and, above aU, the voice of the waterfall, with 
his image. She loved to sit on the shore of 
the little lake, and to muse in her childish way 
on these things, when her mother and Peggy 
were busy, with her pet lamb browsing by her 
side — ^for John had found a motherless lamb on 
the hills, and had given it to Lily, who loved 
it next to her mother and the old pastor. 

Lily knew that God had made aU these 
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wonderfial things — ^that God, to whom she had 
been taught to pray morning and evening, and 
who, her mother had told her, was ever near 
her, though she could not see him. And Lily 
learnt to think of him as in the sunshine and 
shade, which clothed the mountain sides, in the 
blue of the summer sky, and in all the strange 
sights and sounds of that majestic Nature, 
which from her birth had surrounded her. 
And Lily rejoiced that he loved little children, 
and when on earth had taken them in his arms 
and blessed them ; and as she sat by the water- 
fall, for that was her favourite seat, never 
wearying of watching the singing water as it 
threw itself over from rock to rock, tiU it 
reached the lake, she would read in her little 
pocket Bible, the gift of the kind old minister, 
of what He had suffered for man, tiU her yoimg 
heart would swell with love and gratitude. 
Lily, indeed, was no ordinary child. 

And time wore on in this way — ^marked only 
in the lonely, glen by the changes of the sea- 

VOL. I. Q 
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sons, and by the short autumn sojourn of the 
great family from Stratheam. Silver lines 
began to sprinkle the brown hair braided neatly 
beneath Mary's simple widow's cap ; her cheek 
grew more worn and pale, still retaining, how- 
ever, its quiet, resigned expression, which lent 
a kind of beauty to her homely countenance ; 
and her jfigure grew slighter and feebler as her 
age advanced. She was yet able, however, to 
perform the duties devolved upon her at the 
Tower. The allowance made her amply sufficed 
for her and Lily's simple wants, even enabling 
her to present little offerings, humble enough, 
but stiU prized by them, to the good couple in 
the cottage. 

Years, however, appeared to make little altera- 
tion on the hardy frames of John and Peggy. 
The former was still a powerful, active man, 
early and late on the hiU, and impervious, it 
seemed, to the effects of heat and cold ; and 
Peggy was only a little more slatternly than of 
old in her person and domestic arrangements. 
Their affection for Lily was still the same ; and 
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every year made them prouder of their moun- 
tain blossom. 
And Lily grew more graceM and more beau- 

« 

tiful as she grew in years. It seemed as if the 
mists, and shadows, and leaping water that she 
loved to watch, had lent their influence in 
moulding that light and spirit-like figure, whose 
every motion was so airy aad natural, and had 
given that ever-varying and most touching ex- 
pression to that pale but clear cheek, and those 
deep, earnest eyes. Lily, at ten years old, pro- 
mised to be the pride of the district ; and yet 
the chad knew not that she was different from 
others. She was thoughtful, but not reserved, 
ever alive to kindness, and most exquisitely 
sensitive to displeasure. To assist her mother 
and Peggy, to read to the latter and her hus- 
band, and to show hospitality to every way- 
farer who appeared in the glen — ^these were 
Lily's occupations ; and to climb the moimtain- 
sides in search of some fine specimen of heather, 
or some simple wild-flower, and to muse by the 
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little waterfall, were her pleasures — pure as 
they were entrancing. 

It was a day ever to be remembered by Lily, 
when she, for the first time in her life, accom- 
panied her mother fi:om the glen. It was on a 
Sabbath, and, with John and Peggy, they were 
bound for the church below. Everything on 
the road was new to Lily— everything astonish- 
ing. It was a long walk; but she was not 
fatigued, though her mother was. The world 
beyond the glen was so beautiful — ^the woods 
below, with the deer bounding through them — ■ 
the little riUs by the roadside — ^the Highland 
huts, with their gardens full of gleaming daisies 
and sweet herbs — all was so new, so strange, 
and so delightful. Then the little church, 
which looked so magnificent in her eyes, the 
simple congregation, amounting to more people 
than Lily had met in her life before — ^her good 
old friend in the pulpit, upon whose words 
every one present seemed to hang — ^the solemn 
singing of the psalms in the mountain tongue 
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— ^the reverence — ^the holiness of the place — 
loly thought it was like heaven. 

She longed now for the Sabbath to return, 
that she might again sit among that grave 
assemblage, and listen to her pastor as he ear- 
nestly pleaded with his flock for God, and for 
themselves. But she stiU loved the quiet glen, 
and had no wish to leave it. And so years 
wore on. ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Dny is hastening qnickly on, 
Working-time will soon be o'er, 
And the Lord will shut the door ; 
Mother ! is thy liibour done ? 

When Eliza was ten years old, Mrs Wilson left 
Beechwood, and took a house for the winter in 
Glasgow. She enjoyed the change excessively; 
she was amongst all her old friends again, and 
was feasted and caressed to her heart's content. 
She had long ago discarded her weeds, and in 
Glasgow she could indulge freely in the silks 
and satins, and resplendent colours, which she 
loved of old. Mrs Wilson of Beechwood was 
gorgeous in feathers and flowers, and variety of 
rich things — she had not been so happy for 
years. 

She had hesitated about going to Edinburgh 
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on Eliza's account. The schools in that city, 
she believed, were considered superior, as young 
ladies were often sent from Glasgow to be 
" finished " there, as it is called ; but she was 
a stranger to that town, and had rather a dread 
of the kind of society to be met there. 

Edinburgh at that time was at the zenith of 
its literary glory. Those great spirits who then 
stood foremost in the world of letters, were 
many of them resident there, and gave a tone 
to its assemblies and reunions. 

Mrs Wilson had a secret dread of learned 
people, or clever people, as she indiscriminately 
called them. Her own little pretence of know- 
ledge was overawed in their compapy ; and she 
feared to open her mouth lest she should betray 
her ignorance. She felt much more at ease; 
among her own set — among the showy, dressy, 
eating and drinking people, with whose tastes 
and manners her own sympathized. She under- 
stood them, and they understood her. She there- 
fore decided on Glasgow, which had the addi- 
tional recommendation of being the residence 
of her own relations. 
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So a handsome furnished house was taken for 
Mrs Wilson and the young heiress of Beech- 
wood: the governess, number six, was dis- 
missed, and the family migrated to Glasgow, 
leaving Beechwood to the care of the gardener 
and his wife. 

It was in the end of autumn they left — a 
dreary misty morning — ^and as the carriage 
moved slowly down the avenue, and some of 
the few yellow leaves which still clung to the 
trees fluttered into the open window, so sug- 
gestive of frost and desolation, and long dull 
evenings, Mrs Wilson, as she drew the glass 
hastily up, and wrapt her large Indian shawl 
tighter around her, rejoiced that she was about 
to enter upon a livelier and more congenial 
scene. Her eye rested with much complacency 
upon her little daughter opposite, who, as richly 
attired as herself, was in a tumult of spirits at 
the idea of the change in store for her. Mrs 
Wilson had spoken lightly of the school, for she 
feared Eliza might oppose her town scheme, if 
she knew that she was to be placed imder stricter 
discipline than before. 
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Mrs Wilson's departure was a blow to the 
Ghapelton people, from the old spinsters, with 
Miss Syme at their head, who every year was 
growing more stately and consequential, to the 
shopkeepers, whose very best customer she was, 
either in town or country. The former, how- 
ever, consoled themselves with the remem- 
brance, that in a few months she would return 
to Beechwood, and that winter, with its rain 
and snow, and heavy roads, was the worst time 
in the year for visiting. 

Mrs Wilson, on her arrival in Glasgow, lost 
no tune in placing Eliza at school. The child 
interfered very much with her own plans of 
amusement, for she could not trust her here 
perpetually with servants, as at Beechwood. 
She made an arrangement with some ladies, 
who had the reputation of keeping an excellent 
and fashionable seminary, that Eliza should be 
a day boarder with them ; and wonderful as it 
seemed, when the matter was explained to the 
child, she submitted. 

The prospect of meeting others of her own 
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age was a novelty to the Htde girl ; and having 
all along tyrannized over her governesses, she 
had no fear of the discipline to which she might 
be subjected at school. Indeed, she knew her 
mother's weakness too welL She had always 
found that to insist upon a thing was to obtain 
it, and she could leave school, she was conscious, 
whenever she pleased. 

Mrs Wilson's heart began loudly to Reproach 
her, when she saw how quietly Eliza yielded. 
She had spoken impressively to the Misses Ful- 
larton, of the restraint and discipline which the 
child would require — ^her experience for the last 
year or two having so far opened her eyes, and 
overcome her aversion to punish, which, in re- 
ality, was a mere selfish feeling — ^but now she 
repented having done so. 

She began to consider that, after all, there 
was little need for a child, with Eliza's fortune, 
being drilled and admonished like other chil- 
dren. She would always, afford to have people 
about her, who, in consideration of her position, 
would willingly bear with her whims. As to 
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marriage^ she was certain to make a distin- 
guished one. It was really cruel and unneces- 
sary, especially considering how much she had 
been humoured and indulged hitherto. 

Mrs Wilson little thought how much her 
child's real happiness might be involved in re- 
straining and correctmg her already selfish and 
imperious disposition. If she had, she must 
have acted diflferently. So the weak mother, in 
a foolish revulsion of feeling, paid a second visit 
to the Misses Fullarton, and cancelled the only 
wise resolution she had yet formed in regard to 
her child since she became a mother. 

Of course, these ladies promised to attend to 
the mother's injunctions. They might not ap- 
prove of them, and might secretly despise her 
weakness, but the responsibility was not theirs. 
They might think Mrs Wilson a foolish, short- 
sighted woman, regardless of her child's true 
interests ; but their interest — and it was some- 
thing to have a child of Miss Wilson's fortune 
in their school — consisted in following the rules 
she prescribed. 
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And so litde Eliza Wilson was placed in a 
different position from the other cMldren in the 
seminary. She had the best seat in the school- 
room and at table ; was first helped at dinner, 
and from whatever dish she chose ; was allowed 
to stuff herself as much as she pleased, and — ^to 
the envy of her companions — ^was never scolded. 
She was Miss Wilson of Beechwood; and, in- 
deed, the other children tacitly acknowledged 
her ri^t to superiority over them: for Miss 
Wilson was dressed in the richest silks, had, 
though a child, a gold chain and watch, and 
a tall footman to escort her to and from 
school morning and evening. They scarcely 
dared to murmur, though she was the most 
troublesome and quarrelsome child in the whole 
school — quick in her resentments, and selfish, in 
her pleasures. 

Even the Misses Fullarton had their judg- 
ment somewhat warped by these superior dis- 
tinctions, and viewed her faults with a more 
lenient eye than otherwise they might have 
done. Neglect of tasks, passionate and sullen 
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fite of temper, nay, even blows and pinches, 
which the young heiress was in the habit of be- 
stowing upon her schoolfeUows on the sUghtest 
provocation, were in general winked at, and 
when the last offence made that impossible, on 
account of the resentment expressed by the 
parents of their other pupils, the reproof ad- 
ministered was always of the mildest. In pri- 
vate they fondled and made much of her, be- 
sides ingratiating themselves with her mother ; 
for the child was a valuable pupil, as she learnt 
every branch — at least Mrs Wilson paid for 
them. 

Mrs Wilson spent several winters in Glasgow, 
returning to Beechwood in summer. The life 
she led in town was a very gay one. Her 
numerous engagements prevented her seeing 
much 'of Eliza, for she was generally out when 
the child returned from school, and asleep when 
she left in the morning. How Eliza occupied 
herself at night, she sddom thought of inquiring, 
— taking it for granted that the maid who had 
charge of her amused her, and put her early to 
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bed. « But mistresses of families are soiAetimes 
little' aware of what takes place under their roof 

Mrs Wilson undoubtedly would have been 
both astonished and displeased if she had known 
how Eliza spent her evenings. Campbell had 
her engagements out of doors as well as her 
mistress, and there was a compact between chUd 
and servant, that each should do as she pleased, 
and preserve the other's secret. Campbell^ 
therefore, generally vanished after Eliza's arrival 
from school, returning in time to put her charge 
to bed before Mrs Wilson came home. Eliza, 
meantime, had passed the evening in the kitchen. 

There was little risk of discovery; the ser- 
vants were united by mutual interest; and 
Eliza, who infinitely preferred the gaiety of the 
kitchen to the dulness of the nursery, was cun- 
ning enough to be able to deceive her mother if 
her suspicions were roused. But they neverwere. 

Little did Mrs Wilson dream with whom her 
child associated, while she was running this 
ceaseless round of gaiety. If, as she sat gor- 
geously dressed at some great dinner or supper 
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party, she could have obtained a dair-voyant 
view of what was taking place at that moment 
in her own kitchen, she would have probably 
looked aghast. Her domestics liked company 
as well as herself, and of course took advantage 
of her absence. Eliza had always her full share 
of the entertainment — all being eager, for their 
own sakes, to propitiate her. Xo wonder her 
stomach was so often out of order. 

The moral eflfect of such license was, how- 
ever, most to be deplored. Young as she was, 
the scenes she witnessed, and the conversation 
she listened to, among the servants and their 
associates, were not without meaning to her eye 
and ear. She quickly learned to comprehend 
and relish their coarse allusions and practical 
jokes, and was easily taught to believe that the 
deceiving of her mother was a sign of great 
cleverness and superior address. 

And so, winter after winter, the same system 
of deception went on in Mrs Wilson's household, 
whne she, in happy ignorance, pursued her 
usual round of vulgar pleasure. Eliasa became 
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gradually the depositary of all the servants' 
love affairs, in which she took the liveliest in- 
terest; was their abettor in every frolic, and 
grew every day more artful and designing, and 
more capable of concealing her true character. 
With the approval of Mr Lang and Dr Pren- 
tice, Eliza continued for some years the pupil 
of the Misses Fullarton. She did not become 
accomplished, in the proper sense of the term, 
which is often prostituted, but she did, in spite 
of her dislike of application, gain a tolerable 
smattering of some branches ; and this satisfied 
her mother. She could play pretty well on the 
piano-forte — ^they did not teach the harp in the 
Misses Fullarton's seminary — ^though she was 
too indolent and capricious in her habits ever 
to become a proficient in music ; and she could 
paint flowers with some skill on card-board, 
which her mother got mounted in the most ex- 
pensive fashion as hand-screens, and presented 
to all her friends. Then as to literature : she 
had read, by the time she was fifteen, pretty 
deep into the best circulating library in the 
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town, in which her mother, who could only 
relish light reading, as it is called, set her th6 
example. Her favourite employment, indeed, 
(not excepting on Sabbaths), was to lie on the 
top of her bed, and devour novels, with which 
her room was always littered. 

And here let me remark, that it has some- 
times been observed, that novel writers, in their 
works, axe often seW in their condemnation 
of novel readers. Such a course, if true,- in- 
volves a palpable contradiction. But let a dis- 
tinction be drawn. We do not interdict, as an. 
agreeable and wholesome relaxation of the mind 
from more important studies, the occasional per- 
usal of novels, if the morality they inculcate be 
pure, and their sketches of life are true to nature. 
It is the indiscriminate and insatiable reader 
we condemn, who, without sympathy for the 
aim of the author, and utterly indiflFerent to the 
lesson which he desires to inculcate, seeks only 
the temporary gratification of a morbid abd 
vitiated taste. We trust the reader will pardon 
this digression. 

VOL. I. R 
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Eliza's religious education, we grieve to say, 
was wofully neglected. She in general went to 
church once a-day on Sabbath, which, indeed, 
she rather liked, as they had sittings in the 
front gallery pew of St Enoch's church ; and it ' 
was some gratification looking at the gay dresses 
of that fashionable congregation, and exhibiting 
her own ; but she never listened to the clergy- 
man. 

When she was younger, her mother had 
sometimes made a parade of having her repeat 
a hymn, or a portion of the Church catechism, 
on Sabbath evenings ; but as Eliza always re- 
sisted this, and Mrs Wilson herself found it an 
irksome task, interfering with her affcemoon's 
nap, it was in reality a very irregular proceed- 
ing — only discharged, indeed, when something 
in the clergyman's sermon had roused the 
mother's conscience to a sense of her neglected 
duty. But Mrs Wilson's conscience was very 
easily pacified ; and at the age of fifteen, Eliza, 
I am sorry to say, was more ignorant on the 
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all-important point of religion, than many a 
cottar's child of less than half her age. 

As Eliza grew towards womanhood, the con- 
sequences of her mother's indolence and feeble 
perception of her duty, recoiled upon the latter's 
head. Now she felf^ although she was not con- 
scious it was so, the effect of her foolish weak- 
ness. That entailed upon her a heavier burden 
than the discharge of her duty would have been. 
Eliza, like most over-indulged persons, grew 
nervous and whimsical as she got older. An 
over-pampered appetite had made her stomach 
weak and irritable. She was always fancying 
herself ill, and tormenting her mother with her 
apprehensions. Sometimes the whole house- 
hold would be roused in the night by the de- 
mand for remedies for her imaginary complaints. 
But her own maid was most to be pitied, as she 
had often to sit the whole night by her bed- 
side, to soothe the young lady's excited nerves. 

Her mind was naturally not a strong one ; 
and the constant course of exciting reading 
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which she pursued, did not tend to strengthen 
it. It created, indeed, a morbid sensibility. 
Tliis sensibility, however, was entirely confined 
to what related to herself. She did not like 
to witness suffering, or to hear of death ; but 
that was merely because it raised apprehensions 
on her own account: nor could she bear to 
nurse her own mother, if at any time she was 
iU. She now, however, clung to her mother 
with more of the spirit of dependence, than 
when she was a child, for then she resisted all 
authority. Her mother's less excitable disposi- 
tion calmed and soothed her, and she pre- 
ferred her society now to all other, harassing 
her constantly, however, with her fancied ail- 
ipents, and her capricious starts of temper. In 
short, the healthy,' boisterous child was, owing 
to neglect, improper regimen, and over-indul- 
gence, fast developing into a nervous, excitable, 
and capricious young woman. 

She was always anxious for change — ^ange 
of company, change of place. She was taken 
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from school when too young, at her earnest en- 
treaty, and her mother was forced to relinquish 
her plan of sendmg her to boarding-school in 
England, or Edinburgh, to " finish" her educa- 
tion. After this they were constantly on the 
move, never remaining long in one place. When 
in town, she wearied to get to Beechwood, — 
missed her daily rides, for she was a good horse- 
woman, — ^and when there, wanted the bustle 
and variety of town. 

To please her, her mother would take her 
from one watering-place to another, though she 
herself had begun to be less fond of moving 
about than formerly, vainly hoping to see her 
cheerful and satisfied. For a short time, per- 
haps, the change would be beneficial ; her spirits 
would revive, and her mother was left in peace ; 
but, ere long, the novelty would wear off, and 
she was whimsical and exacting as before. 

Her poor mother, who had gradually grown 
fonder of her daughter as she grew up, was 
sorely tried with her caprices. She did not 
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know, to use her own expression, " what she 
would be at." She procured her everything 
she desired, she grudged her nothing, she took 
her wherever she wished to go, and yet she was 
never content : a girl, too, with such prospects 
before her, with such advantages compared to 
others. 

" It really was what she could not compre- 
hend," she said, with tears in her eyes, to her 
sympathizing sister. Miss Merrilees, who now 
resided with a widowed brother ; " and distress- 
ed her more than she could express." 

" Wait till she's old enough to be taken out, 
and to have young gentlemen dangling after 
her, replied her sister, soothingly, " and you 
will hear no more of those freaks and illnesses." 

And Mrs Wilson consoled herself with the 
hope that so it might be; and was glad to 
think that, though Eliza was only in her six- 
teenth year, she was so grown and womanly 
already, that the period of her debut need not 
be a distant one. It was cheering, too, to antici- 
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pate the ^clat with which her daughter would 
be launched into society, the sensation she 
would make, and the host of admirers that 
would surround her. Many a castle in the air 
did Mrs Wilson build for the future ; and, in 
the meantime, she bore with Eliza's whims as 
patiently as she could, trusting to see them soon 
vanish. 
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on the whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any 
drawing-room table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest 
countrywomen without risk." — Sluarterly Review, 

*• Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of 
France, especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in 
the pages before us?** — Atbenaum. 

<< The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact, and the book shews 
often an original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one.*' 
— Examiner, 

" Miss Kavanagh has acquitted herself with artist- like skill ; her picture of 
the manners of a most remarkable epoch is drawn with boldness, precision, and 
delicacy.** — Globe, 

** Delightful volumes^ not only of immense interest, but of permanent 
value.** — Britannia, 

ROSE DOUGLAS ; or, Sketches of a Country 
Parish : being the Autobiography of a Scotch 
Minister's Daughter. 2 vols, post 8vo, 1/. is. cloth. 

** Among domestic tales, ' Rose Douglas* may take the place which Words- 
worth*s ' Lucy * occupies among domestic poems. A more attractive book of 
its placid order we do not often meet ; we commend this narrative as one sure 
to interest, to retain, and to satisfy the heart.** — Atbenaum, 

** ' Rose Douglas* is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but 
delicate painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded 
of the quiet, genuine humour of Gait.** — Britannia, 

** It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of truthful- 
ness and reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a 
picture which is singularly defined and clear.'* — Guardian, 

A TRIP TO MEXICO ; or, Recollections of a 
Ten Months* Ramble in 1849-50. By a Bar- 
rister. Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 

" A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid impression of Mexican 
life and manners.**— CnV/V. 

*' An agreeable, amusing, and to lome extent instructive volume.** — Lite- 
rary Gazette, 

** We are pleased with the writer's vivacity and candour, and can recom- 
mend the work as certain to afford instruction and entertainment.**— Globe, 
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A SKETCH OF SUWAROW AND HIS LAST 
CAMPAIGN. By the late Major Macready. 
I vol. post 8vo, lOJ. cloth. 

" A volume that should find its place in every military library i for it is 
thoroughly informed with soldierly sentiments.** — Atbenaum, 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECK- 
ERMANN, Translated from the German by John 

OXENFORD. 2 Vols. pOSt 8vO, l/. \S. cloth. 

'^ These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe's 
mind during the last ten years of his lifel And never was his judgment more 
clear and correct than in his closing years. The time spent on the perusal of 
this book will be usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Ozenford*s translation 
is as exact and faithful as it is elegant.** — Spectator, 

*' These conversations contain a rich vein of wise thoughts upon a great 
variety of subjects.*' — fFestminster Review, 

A GLANCE AT REVOLUTIONISED ITALY. 
By Charles Macfarlane. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
price i/. IS. cloth. 

" These two amusing and unpretending volumes give more insight into the 
present state of the Italian peninsula than can be collected from all the volu> 
minous speeches, pamphlets, reports, and letters with which the press has been 
inundated.** — S^uarter/y Review, 

** These volumes afford the fairest view yet given to the public of Italian 
affairs during the last few eventful months.** — Britannia, 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. A new 
Picture- Book, drawn and written by Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh. Second Edition, with a Preface en- 
titled '' An Essay on Thunder and Small Beer." 51. 
plain, yx. 6d, coloured. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES ; or. The Adven- 
tures OF AN Emigrant. By Charles Row- 
CROFT. Sixth Edition y fcap. 8vo, 6x. 

" * Tales of the Colonies* is an able and interesting book. The author has 
the first great requisite in fiction — a knowledge of the life he undertakes to 
describe ; and his matter is solid and real.** — Spectator, 
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Motfi9 of practical Information. 



THE BRITISH OFFICER ; his Position, Duties, 
Emoluments, and Privileges : being a Digest 
and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, Warrants, 
and Memoranda relating to the Duties, Promotion, 
Pay, and Allowances of the Officers in Her Majesty's 
Service, and in that of the Hon. East India Company 5 
with Notices of the Military Colleges, Hospitals, &c.*, 
By J. H. Stocqueler. 8vo, 15J. cloth extra. 

** In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has performed an acceptable service 
to the military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise ; and the 
arrangement perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a value to non- 
professional readers." — Athenaum, 

SCRIVENOR'S ACCOUNT of the RAILWAYS 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 8vo, i/. is. cloth. 

" A work embracing the entire stadstics, so far as they can be gathered 
from authentic documents, of tke nilways of the United Kingdom. The 
financial history of each company, and its dependencies, is detailed in a well- 
arranged form, together with their present position, and every point of useful 
official information." — Timet, 

A Supplement to the above work, 8vo, uniform with 
the volume, js. cloth. 

PIDDINGTON'S SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF 
STORMS. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6^., with 
Charts and Storm-Cards. 

*< A valuable practical work.^' — Nautical Magatine. 

HUGHES on the DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVO- 
CATES. Post 8vo, 7x. cloth. 

KENTFIELD ON BILLIARDS. Fourth Edition, 
small folio, with 93 Diagrams, l/. iix. (>d. cloth. 
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Sir J. HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS, made during the Years 1834-5-6-7-8, 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; being the completion of 
a Telescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the visible 
Heavens, commenced in 1825. Royal 410, with 18 
Plates, 4/. 4x. 

Puhlhbed with the approval of the Lords Commmlomrs of Her Majesty* s 

Treasury, 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ; 

made during the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle. 

Part I. — On Coral Formations. 

II. — On the Volcanic Islands of the Atlantic and Paciiic Oceans. 
III. — On the Geology or South America. 

The Three Parts in i vol. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, 105. td. cloth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora 
of Cashmere. 

By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., V.P.R.S., F.L.S. & G.S., 

M.R.A.S., 

Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King*s College. 

2 vols. imp. 4to, with 100 Coloured Plates, 5/. 5^. cloth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Dr. Andrew Smith. 

Complete in 28 royal 4to Parts, comprising 277 Plates of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fish, and Insects, drawn on Stone by Mr. G. H. Ford, and nearly 
all beautifully coloured from Nature ; with Descriptions of about 600 Species. 

Price 18/. bound in Five Quarto Volumes, cloth lettered. 

Each division of the work may be purchased separately, bound in cloth, 
lettered, at the following proportionate prices, viz. :— • 



Mammaua 50 Plates £% o o 
AvEs . . 114 „ 700 

RxpTiUA . 78 „ 500 



Pisces . .31 Plates £2, o o 
Invertebrate • • . i o o 
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ON THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 
COTTON IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE; 
with an Account of the Experiments made by the 
Hon. East India Company up to the present time. 

By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S. 

Late Superintendent of the Hon. £. I. Co.*i Botanic Gardens at Saharunpore, 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King's College, London. 

8vo, 1 8 J. cloth. 

THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE. Se- 
lected from the Digest of the Emperor Aurung;2^be, 
and Translated from the original Arabic; with an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 

By Neil B. E. Baillie, 

Author of ** The Moohummudan Law of Inheritance.** 

Svo, 14X. cloth. 

** A valuable addition to juridical and even to general literature. It is the 
best specimen of a really good Mahommedan law book that has yet been 
published.** — Spectator. 

WRAY'S PRACTICAL SUGAR-PLANTER. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, i/. u. 

*' ' The Practical Sugar- Planter is a most useful book, containing more 
condensed and solid general information than we have ever before found col- 
lected on the subject of which it treats. To the actual planter it will be found 
a most valuable work.** — Colonial Magazine. 

<* Mr. Wray*s work is of commanding interest. It is full of practical details, 
and will be an excellent guide to planters.** — Economist. 

COOPER'S INVALID'S GUIDE TO MADEIRA. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4J. cloth gilt. 

** A work which may be consulted with advantage.** — Sir Jamts Clarke on 
Climate. 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF 
INDIA. Royal 8vo, 14;. doth. 

PORTER ON THE SUGAR-CANE. New Edit., 
revised, with Plates, demy 8vo, 12s, cloth. 
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WORKS ON ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 
By B. Thorpe, Esq. 

I.—ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Post 8vo, la*. cloth. 

IL—ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. Post 

8vo, 6s. 

III.— RASK'S GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 8vo, lai. 

EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF PREVENT- 
ING DESTITUTION. Prefaced by a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
By William Ellis, Author of the " Outlines of 
Social Economy." Post 8vo, 4X. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

I.— progressive lessons in social science. II. 6d. 

II.— introduction to the social sciences, zs. 

III.— outlines of social economy, is. 6d. 

IV.— questions and answers on the Arrangimknts and Rela- 
tions or Social Life. zs. 6d. 

v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING, zs. 

** The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of 
stating clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics^ and 
making them level to every understanding.**' — Economist, 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and In- 
STRUCTioN. 6 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

" This little work contains just that description of reading which will be 
beneficial to young children.*' — S^uarterly Journal of Education. 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing 
Press. By the Author of the " Parents' Cabinet. 

** A very nice little book for zhMAttn.^^—fVeekly Chronicle, 
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THE NOVITIATE; or, The Jesuit in Training: 
being a Year among the English Jesuits. By An- 
drew Steinmetz. Third Edition^ with Memoir 
and Portrait, post 8vo, 6j. cloth. 

** This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the 
daily, nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates at Stonyhurst, their 
religious exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts, with con- 
siderable acuteness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest- 
purposed spirit, while passing through such a process." — British Sluarterly 
Review. 

** If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training by which the 
Jesuit system prepares its novices for their duties, this is the book to inform us, 
for it is a chronicle of actual experience." — Britannia. 

TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH 5 or. The 

Autobiography of a converted Atheist. 
Third Edition^ fcap. 8vo, 4J. 6d, cloth. 

"A very interesting account of the experiences of an intelligent and sincere 
mind on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to 
the notice of our readers." — Eclectic Review. 

<' The work, we trust, will obtain a wide circulation, especially amongst 
classes exposed to the contagion of sceptical association. Even to firm be- 
lievers it is calculated to be very profitable." — Evangelical Magazine. 

** The history of the conversion of an individual mind has never been more 
minutely traced ; the psychological phenomena revealed have never been more 
curious and suggestive ; and the incidents have never been described with 
more minute fidelity." — jitlas, 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition^ 5X. 
cloth. 

** Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We 
believe no person could read this work, and not be the better for its pious and 
touching lessons." — Literary Gazette, 

RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. By the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayler. Ninth Edition, fcap. 
8vo, 6s. cloth. 

• 9t 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. Published Quarterly, 
and received regularly by the Overland Mail. Nos. 
I. to XXXI. 6s. each. 

The articlei, written by gentlemen long reddent in India, connected with 
the Civil and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the Bar, the 
Church, Commerce, the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed form, an Immense 
mass of information relating to the contemporary History and Biography of 
India, Eastern Ethnography, Philology, Topography, Statistics, Science, Litera- 
ture, Missionary labours. Society, Manners and Customs, and a large body of 
original intelligence of the most authentic character. 

BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, 

Printed with a very distinct Raised Roman Letter, adapted to their Touch. 
The Holy Bible, in 15 vols. 4to, bound. Any volume separately : — 



Vol. £ s. 

1. Genesis o 10 

2. Exodus and Leviticus .. o 13 



3. Numbers o 9 

4. Deuteronomy o 7 

5. Joshua, Judges, and Ruth o 10 

6. Samuel o 11 

7. Kings o II 

8. Chronicles o 11 

9. Job, Ezra, and Nehemiah o 9 

The New Testament, complete, 4 vols, bound 

The Four Gospels, separately : — 

Matthew o 5 6 

Mark o 4 o 

Luke o 5 6 

John o 4 6 



o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Vol. £ 

10. Psalms o 

11. Proverbs, Ecdesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and 
Esther o 

12. Isaiah o 

13. Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations.. o 

14. Ezekiel o 

15. Daniel, to the end .... o 

£2 o c 



s. 


J. 
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II 






Acts of the Apostles o 5 

Episties to the Ephe^ans and 

Galatians o 4 

Epistle to the Romans . . . . o 4 



Churchof EnglandCatechism o i 
Church of Scotland Shorter 

Catechism o 2 

Selections from Eminent 

Authors o X 

Selections of Sacred Poetry, 

with Tunes o i 

Arithmetical Boards o 10 

Map of England and Wales o 2 

Ruth and James o 2 

Report and Statement of 

Education o 2 

First and Second Book of 

Lessons o i 

A Selection of JEsop*s Fa- 
bles, with Woodcuts . . . . o 2 
Psalms and Paraphrases, 2 

vo's (Scotch version) ..016 



6 

6 

o 
6 
o 
6 



o 

o 



Lessons on Natural Religion 0x6 
Psalms and Hymns (English 

version) o 12 o 

Morning & Evening Services 026 

History of the Bible o 2 o 

Musical Catechism, with 

Tunes o 3 6 

English Grammar o 5 o 

Tod*s Lectures, vols, i, 2, 

and 3, each o 2 6 

Description of London, by 

Chambers o 3 o 

Meditations on the Sacrament 040 

Scottish Songs o 3 o 

(Introduction to Astronomy 036 
Alphabet, on Card •••<.. o o I 
Types for Writing .. per 

Alphabet o 3 6 
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